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HE City, as the girls at Miss 
| Pentland’s called it, looked like 
a rambling, overgrown country 
town and was as quiet as many a vil- 
lage; and the line of trolley cars that 
connected it with Larch Hill was as 
slow and steady and accommodating 
as an old-fashioned stagecoach. But the 
girls were never allowed to go in with- 
out a teacher; and accordingly, when 
one Saturday afternoon during the 
Lockerby girls’ first year at the school 
Merle Lockerby was unexpectedly sum- 
moned to the dentist’s and there was 
no teacher to accompany her, it seemed 
an important occasion. 

Miss Carter had come to the girls’ 
room to tell Merle that Dr. Poole was 
to be away next week and would have 
tg see her to-day at quarter of four. 

‘*Miss Barnes is away for the week- 
end, and Miss Bliss has gone in already, 
and Miss Collins has a sick headache; 
so you will have to go in alone, Merle 
dear,’’ said Miss Carter. ‘‘ You can get 
the next car. And you can meet Miss 
Bliss and the others at Sterrit’s and 
come back with them at half past*five.’’ 

Both girls started to get their wraps. 

‘*But, Mavis, why do you go?’’ Miss 
Carter exclaimed. ‘‘ You’re all tired 
out after your examinations. You look 
as if you hadn’t had a good night’s 
sleep for a week.’’ 

‘*T’d feel safer about Merle, Miss 
Carter,’’ said Mavis rather solemnly. 

Miss Carter and Merle both smiled, 
for Mavis Lockerby was the most timid 
girl in the school, and the idea of her 
protecting her brisk and vigorous 
younger sister was absurd. 

‘*There was a burglar in the city just 
a night or so ago, Miss Carter,’’ Mavis 
said a little reproachfully. 

‘*My child, burglars don’t fly by day ; 
but go if you wish, only let the change 
do you good. Why don’t you wander 
through the music stores while Merle 
is at Dr. Poole’s?’’ 

That was a happy suggestion. Mavis, 
leaving her sister at the dentist’s office, 
strolled down the quiet main street, 
wondering whether to go first to the 
shop she liked best or to keep it until 
the last. While still in doubt, she was 
confronted by a placard in front of a 
quaint old church announcing an organ 
recital within at four o’clock. Mavis, 
who was exceedingly fond of organ 
music, entered eagerly. 

The interior of the church was as 
quaint as the outside. The floor was 
flagged, there were square inclosed 
pews, and there was a gallery on three 
sides of the church. The dim light was 
restful, and Mavis, after shutting her- 
self in a pew, settled down with a sigh 
of relief and expectancy. 

But two women in a seat before her 
were conversing in rasping whispers. 
One of them was giving the other an 
account of the age of the church and 
of the splendor of its ancient Com- 
munion silver, which might be seen 
to-day at the close of the recital, as 
usual on the day before Communion 
Sunday. As there was every likelihood 
that the loquacious woman would not 
cease her whispering when the music 
began, Mavis stole out quietly and, 
climbing the stairs at the rear, chose 
a seat in the balcony. There was no 
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SHE SAW THE FIGURE OF A MAN KNEELING NEAR THE ALTAR 


comfortable that she was reminded of evenings 
at home long ago, when there were company 
and music downstairs, and she had lain in bed 
and listened rapturously to the playing. 

Merle had never been able to keep awake on 
those evenings, but Mavis had never had any 
trouble; she could listen to music all night if 
anyone were ready to play so long. But just 
as she came to that conclusion, Mavis started. 
The organist was near the middle of Handel’s 
Largo, and she had not known that he was 
playing it! It was only a few seconds since he 
had been playing the prelude to Parsifal. How 
did he get from one to another? Of course such 





dimly against the darkness before her a great 
oblong of neutral hue. No, it was not oblong; 
the top was curved. It was a great window, a 
church window. Then she suddenly under- 
stood. She was in the old church in the city! It 
came to her appallingly that she must have 
fallen asleep, that everyone had gone and left 
her, and that it was night already! The sexton 
must of course have locked the doors. Would 
she have to stay in that terrible silence until 
morning? 

As she sat almost paralyzed with terror, she 
caught a fugitive gleam of light like the one 
that had waked her. It might have been from 


over a box of some sort. The man wore 
a cap and a traveler’s caped cloak. He 
worked noiselessly, and the girl saw 
that he was making a neat and careful 
job of packing his loot. Then there 
came a sudden flash as the light struck 
the silver, and Mavis shrank back ter- 
ror-stricken. That all he wanted was 
the silver, and that consequently she 
was safe, did not comfort her. The silver 
was so old! It could never be replaced! 
What a pity to have it melted up, as it 
would probably be, and how much more 
a pity when it belonged to such a dear, 
hospitable church—a chureh that fur- 
nished beautiful music for strangers and 
set out its precious silver for them to 
see! Quite likely the burglar had taken 
advantage of that very hospitality, 
coming in while the church was open, 
and waiting until after dark. 

It came to the girl that she must not 
sit there and let the silver be stolen. She 
wondered whether, if she sent a hymn 
book crashing to the floor below, the 
burglar would think it was a pistol. Or 
suppose she should steal round to the 
organ and make a thundering noise 
with the bass keys. Would not perhaps 
a big roar that he could not understand 
be more effective than the crash of a 
book? But most likely the organ had 
to be pumped, and even if it went by 
electricity she would not know how to 
turn it on. Desperately, Mavis turned 
her thoughts to the church at home 
that she had attended all her life. 

What would she do if she were shut 
in there and saw a burglar? Why, she 
would steal into Mr. Putnam’s little 
study and shut the door and telephone 
to him or to the sexton. 

Her desperation sharpened her wits. 
If there were a telephone in a country 
church, surely this city church would 
have one. And where? A man who 
had gone through the church distribut- 
ing programmes had come through a 
door at the right of the chancel. If there 


were a telephone, it would be in there. 


Mavis stood up and leaned over. The 
burglar’s back was to the right. He was 
still bending over what she saw now 
was a portmanteau. If she could go 
quietly enough, she might be able to 
steal down the stairs and through the 
dark aisle at the extreme right to the 
vestry door without his knowing it. 

Drawing a deep breath, the girl 
quickly removed her hat, jacket and 
shoes. Then she took off her watch, for 
fear the charms should jingle. With 
beating heart she found the stairs, de- 
seended and, hugging the wall, stole 
along the dark, low-vaulted aisle. She 
did not even glance toward the chancel, 
but she heard the same muffled sounds 
and was aware that she made none 
herself. When she reached the door, 
she knew that she was out of sight. She 
groped for the handle, which she dread- 
ed to turn for fear of a click; but as 
she felt for the door it gave, and she 
knew that it was a swinging door. 

Opening it softly, Mavis found her- 
self in a room faintly lighted by the 
gas lamp on the street. It was obviously 
an anteroom, and Mavis made for a door 
in the opposite wall. It yielded readily, 
and now she found herself in a snug 
little room that was like an office. But 
the first thing that she saw was a tele- 


¥ 4 one else in the gallery, for there was | compositions would not be mingled in a medley, | the gas lamp in the street ; but again she caught | phone on the wall! 
%, ample room below. and besides, who ever heard of a medley’s being | it, and now there was a slight sound from| She was trembling so that she could 
A When the lights were turned on, | played on a church organ? Medley—medley? | below. She clasped her hands convulsively. | hardly stand, and she feared that she 
*’, Mavis found that she was almost on a| Where was she? Her mind must have wan-| There was some one else in the church! could not utter a word. She took down 
4 1 level with the large central chandelier. | dered. Was it that bright—or those exam— Stealthy, muffled sounds came up from|the receiver. The blank silence that 
‘ » She had studied so hard during the} Mavis Lockerby awoke with a start. All was | below. Shrinking back, Mavis closed her eyes. | struck upon her ear sent a greater cold- 
: 4 recent examination period that her eyes | dark about her, but she seemed to have been | She opened them ata faint tinkling sound from | ness to her heart. Was the telephone dis- 
<7, Were badly tired; but by closing them | waked by a flash of light in her face, and her | | the chancel. Leaning forward, she saw, across | connected? She could get no response. 
¢ 4 wnowand by settling back into the corner | first thought was that Merle was having trouble |a great gulf of blackness, a tiny stationary | Just as she was about to give up in 
> of the pew she could shut out the glare. | again with her tooth; but before she could | light that she knew to be an electric torch. | despair, she noticed a little placard on 
) As the organist began she gave a deep | speak, she realized that she had her clothes on | Just as the thought of the Communion silver} the box and realized that this must 
@®*° sigh of contentment, snuggled deeper | —yes, even her jacket and gloves, and—where | flashed through her mind, she saw the figure] be a pay telephone of the sort that 
g § into a corner and rested her head against | was she—on the train? Or was she dreaming? | of a man kneeling near the altar. His back | requires a coin to call the operator! 
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the high back of the seat. She was so 


As her heart began to thump wildly, she saw | 


was toward her, but she saw that he was bent 





She remembered simultaneously that 
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she had some nickels in her purse, and that her | A few days later the Rev. Mr. Howard of St. | the history of the silver, and what a loss a 


purse was in her coat pocket up in the balcony. 


For a minute she thought she should give way | Lockerby. Strange to say, although Mavis was | Moreover, the burglar had confessed where his 


under the disappointment. She dared not trav- 
erse the church again with that burglar only a | 
few feet away. Then she realized that she must. 

With the courage of desperation, she opened 
the door softly, passed through the adjoining 
room and again stole up the dark 
aisle. One fearful glance assured 
her that the burglar was still at 
work. As, weak with terror, she 
climbed the stairs to the balcony, 
she wondered whether she could 
find the seat where she had left 
her wraps. 

But she made her way straight 
to it, and her hands fell at once 
on her jacket. Taking her purse, 
she squeezed it tight against the 
palm of her hand lest the coins 
rattle and started back. 

On the stairs she had to sit 
down to steady herself, but she 
was up again after a few seconds. 
Halfway down the aisle, she 
glanced toward the chancel. At 
that instant the burglar turned, 
and she squatted instantly where 
she stood; but there was no 
sound, and after a little while she 
proceeded, although she did not 
dare to stand upright, and, bent 
almost double, made her way to 
the swinging door. 

As she softly closed the door 
of the inner room, she felt a key. 
Turning it quickly, she tried the 
door, and to her relief found it 
fast. 

She dropped a coin into the 
slot of the telephone, and after 
slight delay she heard a sleepy, 
‘*Number, please ?’’ 

‘*Can you—tell me the name 
of the sexton of this church ?’’ 
she faltered. 

‘‘No, I can’t!’’ snapped the impatient opera- 
tor. ‘‘What church are you talking about?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know. But they had an organ recital 
here this afternoon. It’s on Main Street. ’’ 

‘St. Mark’s. I can’t give you the sexton. I 
can connect you with the Rev. Mr. Howard’s 
residence, if you want to disturb him at this 
hour—1. 13°A.M.’’ 

‘*Tt seems a pity, but I think you’d rs | 
said Mavis softly. ‘‘ You see, it’s burglars — 

‘«What’s that? Burglars!’’ cried the operator. 

‘*‘A burglar. He’s stealing the silver. ’’ 

‘‘You want the police. I’ll send ’em,’’ inter- | 
rupted the operator. 

Again there was dead silence. Hanging up 


Mark’s came out to the school to see Miss | 


overwhelmed by his pana of wer bravery. she | 





had made clear to him what a coward she really 
was, and how frightened she had been all the 


time, she enjoyed his visit greatly. He told her | because she had been quick-witted and brave. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





single piece of it would have been to the church. 


| hiding place was, and it had been found full 
Mr. Howard brought to 
Mavis the thanks of numerous persons who 
had had precious belongings restored to them 











AFTER MANY CONFERENCES HE CONTRACTED FOR THE PRINTING AND THE BINDING 
OF SEVEN HUNDRED COPIES 


THE OLD SQUIRES 
BOOK Oy C.A.Stephens 


I do not know where a copy of 
it could be picked up. I have been 
to the old bookshops in Boston and in 
| Portland, and also to the public libraries ; 
}and I have advertised in a literary journal; 


‘Ti book is out of print now, and 





the receiver, Mavis dropped her head on the | but I have not come across a single copy of it. 
desk; she felt very weak. It would not take| That is not so very strange, after all, for the 
the police long to get there. And then? Sup- | | book was not published to sell. If I remember 
pose they should shoot the burglar? It would | |correctly, only seven hundred copies were 
be all her fault. All she wanted was to save | printed, and the old squire gave no copies to 


the silver. Minutes passed. Perhaps the police | editors, reviewers or libraries. As-long ago as 


would be too late, after all; perhaps — 
Two shots rang out, one after the other. 


Mavis felt as if she were fainting; making a} 


tremendous effort, she dragged herself across 
the room. She could hardly unlock the first 


door, and she stood for some seconds in front | 
Then she pushed it | 


of’ the swinging door. 
resolutely and stepped out into the brilliantly 
lighted auditorium. 


The three policemen had rarely been more | 


startled than they were when they saw a bare- 
headed young girl in her stocking feet appear 
suddenly before them; but the suspicion that 
she was a confederate fled the instant they 
saw her sweet, refined, frightened face. 

‘*Good land alive!’’ cried Patrolman Cor- 
coran. ‘‘What’ll ye bet this ain’t the girl from 
Miss Pentland’s that was kidnaped yester- 
day!’’ 

He and his companions gathered round her. 

‘Did that rascally burglar run off with ye 
and then make ye help him on this job, miss?’’ 
Corcoran asked gently. 

‘*No, sir, he didn’t know I was here,’’ said 
Mavis briefly. ‘‘Did you shoot him ?’’ 

‘‘Naw, we shot at him, but he made his 
get-away. Two men are after him.’’ 

‘*Did he—leave the silver ?’’ 

‘Part of it. Can you describe him, miss?’’ 

‘*He wore a cap and an overcoat with a cape 
and had a very nice traveling bag.’’ 

Upon hearing that one of the policemen 
hurried out of the church. Corcoran explained 
to Mavis: 


‘*He’s the one we’re after. He got that bag | 


at Simpkins’s in Green River, and that coat 
belongs to an Englishman that was a-visitin’ | 
at ex-Gov. Pelham’s. That’s a valyble clue, | 


miss. But you yourself—ain’t you Miss—er— | 


Lockerby from the school out yonder ?’’ 
“Vor, ar:”’ 


‘*Well, how in the name of reason did you | 


1888, he had given away his last copy to a boy 
who asked for one; for that was what he had 
the book printed for—to give to boys. 
| When he was a lad, in 1820, one of the old- 
time schoolmasters of Maine gave him a little 
book called Facts of Useful Knowledge—a 
curious volume that contained a miscellaneous 
| collection of reading matter, beginning with 
Eclipses and Comets, going on to The Atmos- 
phere, The Months of the Year, The Sources 
| of the Mississippi, Insect Life, Washington’s 
Personal Habits, The Grain Fields of the West, 
Remarkable Books in Chinese, Latin and 
Labor, Educate Yourself, and so on for fully 
two hundred different topics. 

There were not many books in great- 
grandfather’s pioneer cabin. The Bible, the 
Catechism, the Hymn Book and the Farmer’s 
Almanac were almost the only volumes to 
which when a lad the old squire had access. 
So this little volume of useful facts was a 
bonanza to him. He pored over it until he 
nearly knew it by heart; and he often said, in 
later years, that that quaint little book had 
done more to foster his tastes and to stimulate 
his ambition to learn than any textbook he 
studied subsequently at Hebron Academy. The 
book came to him at a time when his boyish 
mind was eager for information. 

Remembering what good that book had done 
him, the old squire, at the age of seventy, 
determined to write a similar but more com- 
prehensive book, and to give it to boys who 
did not have many advantages at home. 

About the time that he retired from the 
| lumber business and gave up the care of the 
| farm, he set to work on his book. From week 
| to week his interest in it grew. He went walk- 
ing round the house and the farm with his 
| face alight with the new ideas for the book 
i that kept coming into his mind. He sent off 
for works on a great variety of subjects and 





| study them further. Translations from other 


get here? They’re all frantic wild out there. | borrowed books from his friends at Portland. 
Was ye doin’ private detective work ?’’ | He had, I am-sure, a tremendously good time 
Mavis explained how she had become a/| with that book, for he was firm in his faith 
detective in spite of herself. Corcoran tele- | that it would accomplish a great work. 
phoned to the school and spoke to Miss Carter.| The old gentleman was a year or more in 
Then he sent for a taxicab. By the time Mavis | compiling it. At first he had planned a volume 
had got into her shoes and wraps, the cab was at | of about two hundred pages; but more and 
the door. Leaving his companion at the church, | more things suggested themselves to him as he 
Corcoran accompanied the girl out to the school. | went on, and he added page after page, until 
The malefactor was caught before daylight. | the final work contained four hundred and fifty 





pages of fine, nonpareil type. He started 
the book with an account of the sun, 
the earth, the moon, the planets, the 
Milky Way, the fixed stars, the constel- 
lations and the signs of the zodiac. Then 
came a description of the world. He explained 
the causes of earthquakes and volcanoes and 
described some of the historic catastrophes 
and eruptions. He told how coal, petroleum and 
fossils came to exist; and he wrote extensively 
about metals,—gold, silver, copper, iron, and 
so forth,—and also about insect life, trees, 
flowers, reptiles, fishes and mammals. 

After that he described the different races of 
mankind. He gave an account of the Indians 
of America, and told ten lively stories of 
Indian war times. He also told of the Aztecs 
of Mexico and of the Incas of Peru and de- 
scribed the conquest of those countries by 
Cortes and Pizarro. Much of this the old gen- 
tleman condensed and wrote out himself—a 
task in which he showed not a little’ skill in | 
selecting the points of greatest interest. 

Afterwards came accounts of the four great 
empires of antiquity, the Babylonian, the Per- 
sian, the Macedonian and the Roman, with | 
brief biographies of Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, 
Alexander the Great and the Cesars, .The his- 
tory of Egypt and Greece, the wars of Rome 
and Carthage, made thirty pages. Mythology 
came next, and, following that, the great re- 
ligions of mankind, what each taught, with 
sketches of their founders—Mohammed, Bud- 
dha, Confucius and Jesus. He added selections 
from the Bible, the Koran and the Vedas, and 
pointed out how greatly the Christian creed 
excelled others. 

Then came a hundred pages of ancient liter- 
ature, beginning with the Roman, the Greek 
and the Hebrew alphabets. He included ex- 
amples of Greek from Xenophon’s Anabasis 
and Homer’s Iliad, and of Latin from Cesar’s 
Commentaries on the Gallic War and from 
Vergil, in order that boys might see how 
those languages looked and be stimulated to 


classic authors followed. 

He next took up modern literature, English, 
French, Italian, German and Spanish ; he gave | 
citations from the most celebrated authors, and | 
suggested what was most worth reading. | 

Finally came what was really the most | 
remarkable part of the book: two hundred and | 
ten pages of a truly wonderful miscellany; a | 
veritable thesaurus of everything the old squire | 
had ever seen that interested him or piqued his 
fancy. Where he had gathered all the facts | 
I cannot imagine. This miscellany included 
accounts of remarkable epochs, episodes and 
crises of history, dates of all great achieve- 
ments and inventions and of birthdays of his- 
toric characters, wise sayings, last words of 
the departing great, quotations from famous 








speeches, and the Constitution of the United 


States. There followed a brief history of the 
Revolutionary War, the War of 1812 and the 
Civil War, with accounts of the great battles 
on land and sea, and also accounts of certain 
other great battles of the world. 

That was not all, or the half, or the quarter, 
of what was compressed into those four hun- 
dred and fifty pages. I do not believe that 

anything equaling it was ever 
done before, or has been done 
since. It contained an education 
in itself. 

I forgot to say that among all 
those different topics were sand- — 
wiched short anecdotes and sto- 
ries, generally pertaining to the 
subject last treated. In short, 
from start to finish, it was what 
Horace Greeley would have called 
‘‘mighty interesting reading. ’’ 

The old squire had planned to 
have illustrations made for the 
book ; but because of the difficulty 
of getting good pictures, he finally 
decided to use only a few por- 
traits of famous personages. If 
set up in ordinary long-primer 
type, the book would have made 

. nine or ten hundred pages; that 
was why he chose nonpareil, for 
he wanted to make it a book that 

a boy could carry in his pocket. 

At the village, six miles from 
the old farm, there was a printer 
named Drake who published the 
county paper, and also a book- 
binder named Noyes. To them 
the old squire applied, and after 
many conferences he contracted 
for the printing and the binding 
of seven hundred copies of The 
Book for Boys and Girlg. 

He had really intended the 
book for boys; but he wished to 
be liberal and on reflection de- 
termined that girls should be 
included in the title. He dedicated 

his book, I remember, ‘‘To all the Boys and 
Girls whom I know.’”’ 

After further discussions at the printing 
office, they agreed on a book six inches long 
and four inches wide, with the margins of the 
pages cut narrow; the paper selected was thin 
but of very good quality. Mr. Noyes contracted 
to bind the book well and strongly in firm cloth 
—a binding that would stand hard usage. 

I have forgotten the exact sum that the book 
cost, but it was so large that Grandmother 
Ruth murmured against so much expense. 

‘*Tf you must give away books to boys, you 
had better give them Bibles,’’ the old lady 
argued. ‘‘That would do them some good and 
make better men of them!’’ 

The old squire did not at all resent the reflec- 
tion on the character of his literary effort. 
‘*Yes, Bibles are good,’’ he said, and his faded 
blue eyes twinkled. ‘‘Suppose you give them 
the Bibles, Ruth. You’ve got quite a lot of 
money laid away. ’’ 

Grandmother replied that she had never had 
any idea of giving away books to all creation ; 
and there the argument hung fire. 

Setting the type and printing and binding 
the book took nearly seven months, and in 
the course of the work the rural compositors 
suffered much distress of mind. The old squire 
read and corrected the proof sheets himself. 
For hours and days he sat by the sitting-room 
window with his glasses far down on his 
nose, his pencil between thumb and forefinger, 
carefully and painstakingly going over each 
page, and referring now and then to the dic- 
tionary. In spite of his scrutiny, however, a 
good many typographical errors escaped him. 
Proof reading is exacting work for a man 
wholly unaccustomed to it. But he toiled 
through it conscientiously; and afterwards, 
when the book was printed, he went over 
each copy and corrected the mistakes with pen 
and ink. 

I feel sure that he drove to the village fifty 
times before that book was finally printed. 
When it was done and the books had lain four 
weeks under pressure for the binding to ‘‘set,’’ 
the old gentleman went after them himself 
with the farm wagon and drew the three heavy 
boxes home. I helped him to unload them and 
to put them away in his room. Grandmother 
said nothing; she was far from pleased. 

For years afterwards whenever the old squire 
drove out he carried one of those books in 
his pocket. If he met a boy on the road, he 
always asked him to get in and ride. That, in 
fact, had always been his custom. He knew 
most of the boys in our rural town and a good 
many in adjoining towns. He liked to talk with 
boys and to find out what they were interested 
in. If the lad appeared fairly intelligent, the 
old gentleman would say when they came to 
part: 

‘*Oh, I’ve got a book here that perhaps you’d 


| like to read. It tells a lot about the things we’ve 


been talking of. If you will read it, I’ll give 
it to you; and next time we happen to meet 
you can tell me how you like it.’’ 

He was six or seven years in giving those 
books away. Most of them went to boys, but 
now and then he gave one to a girl, if she 
seemed to have a taste for reading and study. 
He had intended to keep three copies at home, 
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but he finally gave those away—the last one 
to a lame boy who was very eager to have it. 

Years passed, and the book appeared to be 
wholly forgotten. The old squire lived for 
twenty-eight years after he had had the book 
printed, reaching the advanced age of ninety- 
eight years and five months; but it was not 
until after he had died that the work that his 
book had done began to show. 

It now appears that his effort to interest boys 
in acquiring useful knowledge and to stimulate 





silently at work all that time. Within the past 
year we have heard of the book more than 
a seore of times from men now prominent in 
business or professional life. The old squire’s 
book, they declare, first started them on their 
way upward. 

Only last month a man from the Pacific Coast, 
now a Member of Congress, wrote to ask 
whether we could get him another copy. 

“*T lost my first one, the one the old squire 


| gave me, in the fire that burned my house four 


them to get an education has been steadily and | years ago,’’ he writes. ‘‘I felt worse about 





losing that book than about losing anything 
else that burned ; seeing the Greek alphabet in 
it, and reading those extracts from Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, led me to fit for college. 

‘*My folks lived in Maine then, and we had 
very few books. One June morning when I 
was about eleven I started to walk three miles 
to the store to buy firecrackers for the Fourth 





told me about China and the Chinese. I sup- 
pose I looked interested, for when we came to 
the store he gave me that book. I used to 
spend hours reading it; but I don’t believe I 
ever thought to come and thank him for it. 
Two years after that my folks moved West. 
‘*T suppose the old squire can hardly be liv- 
ing at this time; but if he is, I shall be much 


of July. On the way the old squire overtook | inclined to come to Maine on purpose to see 
me and asked me to ride. I told him where I | him and thank him for that book. I want to 
was going and what for. He asked me whether | take his hand and look into his kind face 


I knew where firecrackers were made and then | 


and tell him how much I owe to him.’”’ 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


(sy Munroe Smith 


a League of Nations was published, on 

February 14, it was to be assumed that 
the statesmen assembled in Paris would attempt 
nothing more than a further forward move- 
ment along the lines of past progress. It was 
to be foreseen that the new structure would be 
built, not on the basis of untested theories, 
but on foundations already laid. 

The central problem is that of preserving the 
peace of the world. There has always been a 
feeling, from the most ancient times, that dis- 
putes between states should be adjusted, if 
possible, by negotiation. If no settlement can 
be reached in that way, and if the dispute 
turns on what is called a ‘‘justiciable’’ ques- 
tion, —that is, on a point of international law 
or on the meaning of a clause in a treaty,— 
recourse should be had to arbitration. If the 
dispute arises from a conflict of interests and 
the states concerned cannot reach a compromise 
by negotiation, one or more disinterested states 
may offer to ‘‘mediate’’—that is, to help the 
disputants to find an acceptable compromise. 

During the last century the number of dis- 
putes submitted to arbitration has greatly in- 
creased. To facilitate arbitration a so-called 
international court has existed for several years, 
with offices at The Hague. It consists, how- 
ever, only of a list of men learned in interna- 
tional law, nominated by the different states. If 
two states involved in a justiciable dispute are 
willing to accept arbitration, they may select 
arbitrators from this list. A state that refuses 
to submit to arbitration or to accept mediation 
has heretofore incurred no penalty except more 
or less general disapproval of its conduct. 

If either of two states involved in a serious 
dispute is better prepared for war than its 
adversary, which is almost always the case, 
its military authorities usually protest against 
any such delay as would result from mediation, 
and they are apt to regard an offer of mediation 
by a third party as an unfriendly act. Accord- 
ingly, at one of The Hague Peace Conferences, 
it was formally agreed that such an offer should 
not be so regarded. That is all that has been 
done heretofore by the collective statesmanship 
of the world to encourage mediation. 

In any international dispute, whether it 
seems justiciable or not, considerations of 
national honor may be invoked. Such consid- 
erations have often prevented arbitration, and 
they make the acceptance of mediation difficult. 

There exist many treaties between single 
states in which it is agreed that the contracting 
parties shall submit future controversies to 
arbitration. Many of these treaties exclude 
questions of national interest, some exclude 
questions of national honor. A number of 
treaties concluded by the United States provide 
that disputes not adjusted by negotiation and 
not submitted to arbitration shall be referred 
for investigation and report to a permanent 
commission of five members, only two of whom 
are to be citizens of the contracting states, and 
that neither state shall open hostilities until 
the commission has submitted its report. 

In the provisional covenant each member of 
the league agrees not to resort to war against 
a fellow member without first submitting the 
matters at issue between them either to arbi- 
tration or to adjustment through mediation. 
For the decision of such questions as the states 
concerned deem ‘‘suitable for submission to 
arbitration ’’ it is proposed to establish ‘‘a 
permanent court of international justice.’’ For 
the settlement of other disputes the covenant 
provides a permanent organ of mediation. The 
Executive Council of the league is to make 
inquiry and recommend terms of settlement. 
If all the members of the council, other than 
the parties to the dispute, concur in such a 
recommendation, and if either of the states 
concerned complies with it, the other state is 
bound to accept it (Articles 12-15). 

The methods proposed for breaking the re- 
sistance of a refractory state are unexpectedly 
drastic. Any member of the league that ‘‘breaks 
or disregards’’ the foregoing agreements is at 
once to be cut off from all intercourse with the 
others ; that is, boycotted. The Executive Coun- 
cil is also to arrange for naval or military 
action against the offender, calling upon the 
iaw-abiding members of the league to furnish 
Suitable contingents (Article 16). 

It may well be questioned whether this 
method of organizing armed coercion will prove 
to be satisfactory. During our War of Independ- 
ence, when the central government-at Phila- 
‘elphia had no power to constrain the separate 


Be before the provisional covenant for 





common wealths to discharge 
their obligations, contin- 
gents were not promptly 
forthcoming and were not 
always of full strength. The 
League of Nations will de- 
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pend, as our government 
depended before our present 
Constitution was adopted, 
on voluntary coéperation. 

For legislation, for the ” 
more definite statement of 
the rules of international law estab- 
lished by custom and for the enactment 
of new rules, the world has long had 
organs in the form of international congresses 
and conferences. They are less efficient than 
national legislatures, because no majority, how- 
ever large, can establish a rule that shall bind 
any dissenting state. It was not expected that 
the Paris Congress would attempt to establish 
the principle that a majority of states should 
override the opposition of any considerable 
minority ; but it was hoped that some provision 
might be made under which the votes of a few 
small states should not defeat measures sup- 
ported by all the great powers and by the 
majority of the smaller states. On this point, 
however, the covenant is silent. 

If the rules of international law are to have 
anything more than moral authority, it is 
claimed, and with reason, that there must be 
somewhere in the world power to secure their 
observance or at least to discourage their viola- 
tion. That means that there must be something 
approaching an executive power. 

During the last three centuries there has 
been, in Europe at least, such a power. It has 
acted only in critical periods, but at such periods 
it has usually imposed its will upon Europe. 
It is called the Concert of the Powers. After 
every great European war the powers have 
redrawn the map of Europe and, to some extent, 
that of the world. Resistance to their decrees 
has more than once been broken by armed 
force. In several instances the powers, by nego- 
tiation and compromise, have averted war. The 
refusal of Germany to act in concert with the 
other powers made the late war inevitable. 

At the Congress of Berlin, in 1878, seven 





European powers were represented — Great. 


Britain, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Russia and Turkey. Before the end of 
the century Europe realized that there were 
two non-European powers to be reckoned with, 
the United States and Japan. In 1914, accord- 
ingly, there were nine world powers. At present 
there are only five. Two European powers, 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey, have disap- 
peared for good ; within their former boundaries 
there will be no state that will rank as a great 
power. Whether Russia will reappear as a 
power is uncertain. Germany may well do so, 
but it has first to complete its reorganization. 
It is a world government that is now assem- 
bled in Paris; and it consists of the five world 
powers ‘‘in being’’—Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Italy and Japan. It is this 
world government that has already decided 
which of the smaller states shall be summoned 
to the constituent assembly of the world, and 
what representation shall be accorded to each 
of them. They will finally determine the organ- 
ization and the powers of the proposed League 
of Nations. In the Executive Council, which is 
to be a world cabinet, their representatives are 
to have a permanent majority of votes. So long 
as they agree, it is unlikely that the repre- 
sentatives of the smaller states will interpose 
serious or obstinate resistance to their decisions. 
The equality of all states, great and small, 
will continue to be recognized in world law, as 
regards the rights of each state, but not in 
world politics, as regards their respective influ- 
ence. No such doctrine can be recognized in 
world politics, because it is not in accordance 
with political fact. Moreover, if the government 
of the world is to be based on voluntary codép- 
eration, it is obvious that if every state, large 
and small, were accorded an equal voice in de- 
termining world policies the League of Nations 
would be unable to do anything. It will doubt- 
less be difficult to maintain agreement and co- 
operation among five or six powers. The league 
would, however, be foredoomed to failure if 
the veto of any one of the fifty or more inde- 
pendent states already existing or coming into 


| existence could defeat any proposed action. 
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ment. The league can in- 
clude no body of human 
beings who are not organ- 
ized into a state; nor can it 
admit newly formed states, 
or states reorganized after falling into 
anarchy, until they have shown that 
they can maintain orderly government. 
Nations that have broken the laws of the world 
and trampled under foot the rights of their 
neighbors must also be excluded until they 
have made adequate reparation and have offered 
reasonable assurance of better conduct. 

In such cases the rights of the world are not 
limited to refusing representation; the world 
has positive interests to safeguard and positive 
duties to fulfill. The Paris Congress is con- 
fronted with many problems of this sort, some 
demanding immediate action, some so compli- 
cated that they can be solved only by trying 
experiments and awaiting results. Were there 
no other reason for establishing a League of 
Nations, the conditions with which the Paris 
Congress is confronted would make its estab- 
lishment necessary. 

After the restoration of peace there must ke 
some authority to determine whether a reor- 
ganized and reformed Germany can be deemed 
a trustworthy member of the society of nations 
and can be admitted to take part in the councils 
of the league, just as in the single states there 
are authorities competent to restore the rights 
of active citizenship to a pardoned convict. 

For the new states that are to be formed out 
of the wreck of the Central Empires and of 
Russia, and for some of the Balkan States, 
there must be a period of international super- 
vision and control, if only to prevent them from 
flying at one another’s throats. 

A similar problem is presented in Asia Minor 
and in Palestine. The non-Turkish countries 
that formed parts of the Turkish Empire 
cannot be restored to Turkish misgovernment 
and oppression. Some of those countries may 
possibly be organized as independent states, but 
they, too, will require supervision. Such regions 
as do not seem capable of governing themselves 
must be placed under the rule of civilized states. 

The Paris Congress has to deal also with the 
German colonies. They will not be restored to 
Germany ; but since in most of them the native 
population is incapable of self-government, they 
also must be placed under civilized control. 

There are two ways in which such problems 
may be met. One is joint control by the powers, 
exercised through international commissions. 
That has often been tried and has seldom 
been satisfactory. When power is divided, it is 
impossible to place responsibility. The other 
way is to intrust whatever duties are to be 
discharged to single states, commissioned to 
act as mandataries, or agents, of the civilized 
world. Under that system, if force is to be 
exercised, if there is to be armed intervention 
or police control, the force needed in each case 
is to be furnished by the mandatary. 

The special problems outlined above are only 
new phases of problems that have existed for 
centuries. Anarchy in any region has always 
been intolerable to neighboring orderly com- 
munities. With the increase of international 
intercourse, anarchy in any part of the world 
has become an injury to the world as a whole. 
It constitutes a world nuisance, which the world 
has a right to abate. In the present condition 
of the world, this right is exercised by single 
states on their own initiative. So exercised, it 
is capable of gross abuse. It was on the plea 
that Poland was in a state of anarchy that 
its neighbors, Russia, Prussia and Austria, 
divided it among themselves. In some modern 
instances, however, the right has been employed 
legitimately and unselfishly, as when the 
United States intervened in Cuba to restore 
order, and withdrew its forces when the Cuban 
people had organized a satisfactory govern- 
ment. In the covenant there are no specific 
provisions on this subject; but in Article 11 it 
is stated that the Executive Council may con- 
sider ‘‘any circumstance affecting interna- 
tional intercourse which threatens to disturb 








international peace or the good understanding 
between nations upon which peace depends. ’’ 
In that part of Russia which is under Bolshe- 
vist rule there are ‘‘circumstances’’ that fall 
into this class; and if the conditions now pre- 
vailing in that unhappy country are not speed- 
ily bettered, it is hard to see how the league 
can long resist the urgent call for action. 

The occupation of large areas of the globe by 
savage or barbarous peoples who are incapable 
of developing the natural resources of which 
they have control has led to the invasion of 
those regions by more civilized peoples and to 
the establishment of colonies and dependencies. 
The right of civilized states to appropriate such 
regions has often been questioned ; but ‘it was 
through the exercise of such a power that the 
Western Hemisphere was brought into the 
civilized world. Its exercise can be defended 
only on the ground that the world has a vital 
interest in developing all its resources. 

When, in England or in the United States, 
property is taken from its owners for a public 
purpose, it is said to be taken by right of emi- 
nent domain, which means superior title. In 
defending the right of the civilized world to take 
control of undeveloped regions, Theodore Roose- 
velt borrowed that phrase and declared that 
‘*the world has a right of eminent domain. ”’ 

Exercised by single states for selfish purposes, 
this right also has been grossly abused. In de- 
veloping their colonial systems civilized nations 
have ruthlessly exploited and in some cases 
have largely exterminated the native occupants 
of vast areas, first in America, later in Africa. 
There has, however, been a growing reaction 
against such abuses. In modern theory the 
rule of backward peoples is held to involve 
duties. The interests of the native populations 
are to be scrupulously regarded. So far as 
possible, they are to be drawn into the admin- 
istration of their own countries and trained to 
self-government. So soon as they are capable 
of governing themselves, they are to become 
independent. This theory of guardianship has 
been most clearly formulated in England and 
in the United States. It is now set forth with 
equal clearness and energy in the covenant. 
The well-being and development of ‘‘peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves’’ are de- 
clared to be ‘‘a sacred trust of civilization”’ ; 
and it is provided that the states charged by 
the league with such ‘‘tutelage’’ shall render 
annual reports on the territories committed to 
their charge (Article 19). 

It is possibly not an empty dream that in 
time the League of Nations may treat every 
civilized state that rules backward peoples as 
the agent of the world and as the guardian of 
the peoples it rules. If that theory is accepted, 
there will be a tribunal to which appeal can be 
made against selfish abuse of power on the part 
of the ruling state. Similarly, it is conceivable 
that, if grave disorder exists anywhere in the 
world, the League of Nations may be asked to 
determine whether the disorder amounts to a 
world nuisance. If the league commissions any 
particular state to abate the nuisance, the league 
can insist that, so soon as orderly government 
can be established, its agent, or mandatary, 
shall withdraw from the occupied territory. 

It is obvious that the system of mandates 
may be employed to avert an impending war. 
If any state refuses to submit a controversy 
in which it is involved to arbitration or to 
investigation by the Executive Council, or fails 
to accept the award of the arbitrators or the 
unanimous recommendations of the council, 
and if it does not yield to the economic pressure 
of a general embargo upon its trade, the council 
might intrust the duty of restraining it by 
armed force to one or more of the powers. 
Such procedure would make it unnecessary to 
call upon all the members of the league to 
furnish contingents, unless the refractory state 
were a great power. 

If the league adopts the system of commis- 
sioning single states to execute its decrees, it 
is obvious that a mandate to act in the West- 
ern Hemisphere will always be offered to the 
United States or to some other American state 
or states. If action is to be taken in eastern 
Asia, Japan will be an obvious mandatary. If 
action is required in other parts of Asia or in 
Africa or in Europe, the mandate will natu- 
rally be offered to a European power. Such a 
practice—and any other is hardly conceivable— 
will require from the United States no change 
in its traditional policies. It will rather confirm 
them. The fear expressed by some of our 
statesmen that the League of Nations will 








imperil the Monroe Doctrine seems groundless. 
The only innovation will be that, if we think 
it desirable to send marines into Hayti or an 
army into Mexico, we shall be held to show 
cause for such action and to obtain a mandate. 
Can any reasonable American object to such 
a procedure? Will it not be a useful check on a 
possibly over-aggressive administration ? 

If the United States should be asked to 
accept world duties in other regions, it may 
well plead that it has quite enough to do in 
looking after the peace and order of the Western 
Hemisphere. It may at least object to assuming 
any but temporary duties elsewhere and may 





insist, if it accept a mandate in Armenia, for 
example, that its action is not to be treated as 
a precedent. 

So long as the League of Nations rests on 
voluntary codperation, no mandate issuing 
except by agreement of all the powers, and no 
member of the league being bound to accept 
a mandate, it will fail to satisfy those who 
demand a formal federation of the world, with 
a world government able to enforce its policies 
by direct action. To them such a league will 
seem hopelessly weak. It is clear, on the other 
hand, that such a league can take no action ex- 
cept on grave occasion and that such authority 
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as it possesses is not likely to be abused. 
In any case, such a league seems all that is 
at present attainable. Its authority will be as 
great as the average European or American or 
Japanese, with his strong loyalty to his own 
country and his jealous solicitude for its inde- 
pendence, will be inclined to tolerate. If it fails 
to work satisfactorily, the world will hardly be 
content to revert to the conditions prevailing 
in 1914. There will be a general demand for 
further effort to make the league satisfactory. 
A true word was spoken by a French delegate 
to the Congress: ‘‘Even if the attempt prove 
unsuccessful, the attempt itself is a success, ’’ 
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Chapter Four, in which 


there is trouble in a 
garden 


RANK, his mother and his sister 
F were still seated at the breakfast 

table that Dr. Bartlett had left only 
a few moments before, when Reggie and 
his mother entered the room with every 
evidence of anger. 

‘*T wish,’’ cried Mrs. Theodore Bart- 
lett, ‘‘I wish you people would come right 
over and look at my place! It’s ruined!’’ 

‘*Why, what on earth!’’ asked her 
sister-in-law. ‘‘ What has happened, 
Nellie?’’ 

‘*T can’t tell you, I can’t speak about 
it! Just come and see for yourselves. ’’ 

‘‘T know who did it, too!l’’ said Reggie 
in a malevolent voice. ‘‘I’ll have him 
put in jail.’’ 

Dr. Bartlett’s family hastened across 
the street with their indignant relatives. 

Mrs. Theodore Bartlett’s house looked 
much the same as usual, and so did the 
lawn in front of it. At the side, however, 
behind the hedge that inclosed what had 
been a pretty flower garden, ruin met 
the eye. Plants had been indiscriminately torn 
up by the roots and trampled upon; there was 
not a bed of flowers that had not been utterly 
ravaged. 

The sister-in-law of the sufferer expressed 
her indignation; Elizabeth and Frank were 
more vehement than their mother. 

‘*This isn’t all,’’ said the aftlicted lady. 

She led the way to what had been the exten- 
sive vegetable garden at the back of the house. 
Where a day before had been thriving rows of 
peas and beans and corn, now all was a mess 
of prostrate and withered plants. Similar de- 
struction had visited the potato patch and the 
asparagus bed. 

‘‘Seareely a thing left!’’ said Mrs. Theodore 
Bartlett. ‘‘It’s as if an army had passed over 
it. And we had the best things to eat, always. 
We never had to buy any garden stuff from 
June to October. 

‘*But who could have done all this?’’ asked 
her sister-in-law. 

‘‘Oh, I know who did it, all right!’’ struck 
in Reggie again in his malevolent voice. ‘‘And 
if you had backed me up at the Scout meeting, 
Frank, it never would have happened. ’’ 

‘*Backed you up how ?”’ 

‘*When I wanted the troop to keep watch on 
our place at night, you turned that idea down; 
but I was sure that unless it was watched 
something like this would happen. Some one’s 
been stealing our raspberries right along; I 
told you that. This is just the next step.’’ 

Reggie spoke in a voice that seemed to mingle 
reproach, wrath and also satisfaction at having 
his gloomy forebodings vindicated. 

‘*Probably the next thing will be to burn 
the house down.’’ 

‘*But why should anyone have done such 
wanton damage?’’ asked Mrs. George Bartlett. 

‘*For spite,’’ replied her sister-in-law. 

‘*Who did it, do you suppose ?’’ 

‘‘We know who did it,’’ asserted Reggie. 
‘*It was a mucker from down in the Hollow, 

of course. A fellow named Dorr—Mike Dorr. ’’ 

‘“‘What makes you think so?’’ Frank’s tone 
was rather challenging. 

‘* Why shouldn’t we think so?’’ Reggie’s 
mother took up the answer and turned a severe 
glance upon her nephew. ‘‘ After the way that 
boy behaved yesterday, I’d believe anything of 
him. He ought to be in jail—and he will be, 
if I can put him there.’’ 

‘*What did he do, Aunt Nellie?’’ 

‘*He showed himself to be a lying young 
ruffian. In the first place, just because Reggie 
asked him politely not to walk on Mrs. Wat- 
son’s lawn,—he was delivering for Blaisdell, 
the butcher, —he rushed at Reggie to knock him 
off the sidewalk. Fortunately, just at that time 
something started up Blaisdell’s horse. The 
horse upset the wagon, and everything inside 
was spilled out; and then apparently this Dorr 
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“IF YOU EVER FEEL THAT YOU WANT TO CHANGE YOUR MIND, LET ME KNOW" 


boy, in trying to explain away his carelessness 
to Blaisdell, threw the blame on Reggie—said 
he’d thrown stones at him and the horse; which 
of course he hadn’t—had you, Reggie?’’ 

‘*No, of course not,’’ said Reggie in a voice 
that was perhaps needlessly loud and defiant. 

‘*So then what does Blaisdell do but bring 
that young ruftian up to my house; and the 
ruffian had the effrontery to charge Reggie 
with this, and Blaisdell called on me to pay 
the damages! Imagine! I called Reggie at once 
and got the truth of the story ; and even then, 
if you’ll believe it, Blaisdell seemed uncon- 
vinced. I was so indignant that I told him I 
would have no further dealings with him. I 
must say, though, that now I don’t know what 
I shall do. Morris never has such good things as 
Blaisdell; and with no garden vegetables to 
depend on—I don’t know! It isn’t as if either 
Reggie or I had voracious appetites and were 
capable of devouring all sorts of coarse food. ’’ 

Elizabeth and her mother exchanged amused 
glances, ‘but Frank was not amused. 

‘*You think, then, that Mike Dorr came up 
here and did all this out of spite?’’ he asked. 

““T haven’t a doubt of it. Reggie hasn’t, 
either. Reggie said at once that he knew that 
was just what had happened. ’’ 

‘*T don’t believe that’s what happened at all, 
Aunt Nellie. I know Dorr a little, and I’m 
sure he’s not that sort of fellow.’’ 

‘*T believe anything of a boy who would lie 
about Reggie as he did.’’ Reggie’s mother 
looked sharply at Frank, and seemed not well 
pleased with his expression, for she added, ‘‘I 
wish you to understand, Frank, that I permit 
no one ever to doubt Reggie’s word.’’ 

Her sister-in-law made haste to turn the 
conversation out of its threatening channel. 

‘*But, Nellie, what would be the boy’s motive 
in doing such a thing? Just a quarrel with 
Reggie—that hardly seems reason enough. ’’ 

**Oh, no doubt he lost his job with Blaisdell. 
Of course, however insolent Blaisdell may have 
been with me, he couldn’t tolerate a boy who 
had shown himself to be untrustworthy. And 
I am perfectly certain Dorr did all this to 
revenge himself upon us because he felt we 
were responsible for his losing his job.’’ 

“*Still,’’ observed her sister-in-law, ‘‘if you 
have nothing but your suspicions —’’ 

‘*Oh, I shall get evidence!’’ Mrs. Theodore 
Bartlett nodded her head. ‘‘It’s hardly possible 
that he should be able to conceal his guilt. 
And, Frank, I’m sure of one thing: you 
couldn’t put your Boy Scouts to a better use 
than to have them running down evidence 
against that fellow. Boys have ways of finding 
out things about one another. ’’ 

Frank made a rather inarticulate reply to the 
effect that the Scouts would be glad to be of 
any service in tracking down the malefactor. 
But his aunt was no longer listening to him. 








Frank shrugged his shoulders. Nevertheless, 
an idea had occurred to him. It might have 
been Mike Dorr’s younger brother. He was a 
‘fresh kid’’ and a pugnacious one—just the 
kind that would feel it rested with him in an 
emergency to vindicate the family honor. 

‘*It probably was, some one from the Hol- 
low,’’ he said. ‘‘But Reggie ought to have a 
nurse. Letting him go round loose—he’s sure 
to stir up trouble. ’’ 

Frank would have been more sympathetic 
with his relatives in their misfortune had they 
not always thought and talked so much about 
food. That they should be deprived of some of 
the delicacies that were often the tedious sub- 
ject of their conversation did not seem to him 
altogether deplorable. 

Meanwhile, his aunt had telephoned to the 
police; within half an hour she was conducting 
an officer of the law over her outraged premises. 
She acquainted him with her 
suspicions and the reason for 








‘*To have all my nice vegetables de- 
stroyed!’’ she lamented. ‘‘I don’t know what 
Reggie and I are to do. Morris’s meats are 
bad enough, but his vegetables are always 
poor. 1’m not sure that it wouldn’t be wiser 
to keep right on with Blaisdell, after all— 
just as if nothing had happened. As a 
matter of fact, of course he’s discharged that 
boy, so really there’s no reason why I shouldn’t 
patronize him. I dare say what I thought was 
his impudence was not intentional. ’’ 

‘*T don’t believe in suffering for the sake of 
pride, ’’ said Mrs. George Bartlett. ‘‘If you and 
Reggie are going to be made miserable through 
getting your provisions from Morris, I think 
you’ll be very foolish to drop Blaisdell. ’’ 

‘*You are probably right,’’ assented her 
sister-in-law. ‘‘Especially as Reggie is troubled 
with a weak digestion; it’s always necessary 
that he should have the best. ’’ 

Krank, who had been wandering along the 
edge of the garden, stood with one foot poised 
in air, as if measuring a spot on the ground 
below it. 

‘*There are plenty of tracks,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
will be easy enough to find out whether Mike 
Dorr’s shoes fit them or not.’’ 

‘* Where? ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bartlett; and 
both she and Reggie hastened to examine the 
footprints that Frank pointed out. 

‘*T know they’re too small to be Dorr’s,’’ 
Frank said. ‘‘He’s as big as I am, and you 
can see that they’re a good inch shorter than 
my shoe. They’re all the same size, too; it’s 
only one fellow that did all this. ’’ 

But both Mrs. Bartlett and Reggie were 
unwilling to relinquish their conviction of 
Michael Dorr’s guilt. 

‘*T don’t know the size of his feet, but I’m 
sure he did it!’’ declared Reggie. 

‘*Who else is there that would have done 
it?’’ demanded Reggie’s mother. 

‘*Tt isn’t as if the fellow came in just to 
steal things,’’ Reggie pointed out. ‘‘He came 
in just to do damage. Nobody else would have 
had a grudge against us. ’’ 

‘“*Still,’’ said Frank, ‘‘if he couldn’t get into 
the shoes that made those marks —’’ 

**Oh, it would be just like him to make some 
small kid come up and tramp round in the dirt 
just to throw people off the track,’’ replied 
Reggie. ‘‘That’s just the kind of mean thing 
he’d do—try to get somebody else into trouble. ’’ 

Reggie’s expression of virtuous contempt for 
a fellow who would do that made his cousin 
want to kick him. 

Afterwards Frank said to Elizabeth, ‘‘You 
know, I don’t believe Reggie told the truth 
about that serap.’’ 

‘Reggie sometimes likes to believe that 
things were not just as he remembers them, ’’ 
said Elizabeth. ‘‘But if it wasn’t that Dorr 
boy, who do you suppose would have done it?’’ 








them. He did not commit him- 
self to any expression of opin- 
ion, but he took measurements 
of the footprints and assured 
Mrs. Bartlett that he should 
lose no time in starting an in- 
vestigation. 

So within the next hour he 
walked into Mr. Blaisdell’s 
store and said, ‘‘Morning, Mr. 
Blaisdell! Can you tell me 
where [ might find Mike Dorr, 
that I understand was lately 
in your employ ?”’ 

‘*Right here; I’m still em- 
ploying him,’’ Blaisdell re- 
plied. ‘‘He’s out back of the 
shop.’’ The proprietor went to 
the rear door and called, and 
presently Michael appeared. 

‘* There was considerable 
damage done to Mrs. Theodore 
Bartlett’s place last night,’’ 
said the policeman, looking at 
Michael severely. ‘‘Garden all 
tore to pieces—malicious mis- 
chief, if ever I saw a case. The 
rascal forgot himself, though, 
and left his tracks in the soil. 
Dorr, let me take a measure- 
ment of your shoe. ’’ 

Michael grew red. He leaned 
against the wall and raised one 
foot, while the policeman, with 

ruler in hand, bent to meas- 
ure it. — 

‘*What’s all that?’’ Blais- 
dell asked. ‘‘How’s this boy 
connected with the damage ?’’ 

‘Oh, I’m not saying he is,’’ 
replied the officer. ‘‘ But when 
the injured party expresses a 

suspicion, you’ve got to look into it, that’s 
all. Eleven inches; well, say, that’s one too 
many. Had some youngster up there with you, 
boy, to help you with the job?”’ 

The policeman’s tone had become abruptly, 
sharply, inquisitorial. 

‘*T don’t know anything abont it,’’ replied 
Michael indignantly. ‘‘I haven’t been near 
Mrs. Bartlett’s house since I was up there 
with Mr. Blaisdell yesterday afternoon. ’’ 

‘*T guess, officer, you’re barking up the wrong 
tree this time,’’ said Mr. Blaisdell. 

The policeman dropped his intimidating ex- 
pression. ‘‘I dare say,’’ he admitted. ‘‘I felt 
obliged to follow out the lady’s clue, that’s all. 
The size of your foot saves you,’’ he said 
jocosely to Michael. 

After the policeman had gone, Mr. Blaisdell 
looked at the boy and said: 

‘*Honestly, Mike, do you know anything 
about this affair up at Mrs. Bartlett’s place?’’ 

‘*No,’’ Michael answered. ‘‘Not a thing. I 
hadn’t even heard of it.’’ 

‘*T believe you,’’ said Mr. Blaisdell. ‘‘I be- 
lieve you were telling me the truth yesterday, 
too. And I think that those Bartletts are mean 
enough to go on hounding folks that they’re 
down on. You just be careful and don’t give 
them any just cause to make trouble for you.’’ 

The telephone rang; Mr. Blaisdell crossed 
the room to answer it. 

‘*Hello! Yes. Mrs. Theodore Bartlett?’’ 

Mr. Blaisdell’s face was expressive of amaze- 
ment and also of wariness. 

‘*Yes, I heard of the outrage, Mrs. Bartlett. 
Oh, no, I’m sure he wouldn’t have done it!’’ 

Then there was a period during which 
Michael saw his employer making wry faces 
into the telephone. And then suddenly and 
amazingly Mr. Blaisdell’s countenance beamed, 
and he spoke in the most mellifluous voice. 

‘‘Oh, yes, we have some delicious corn to- 
day, Mrs. Bartlett. Yes, the string beans are 
very fine. I can’t altogether recommend the 
cantaloupes—a little green, I’m sorry to say. 
In the way of meat? How about a very nice 
set of sweetbreads? Or a chicken? Both? Very 
well, Mrs. Bartlett; I’ll send them right along. ’’ 

He hung up the receiver and turned to 
Michael with an amused, triumphant smile. 

‘*She’s climbed down off her high horse 
pretty quick,’’ he said. ‘‘Willing to go on deal- 
ing with me, after all. She had to kind of 
apologize for it by saying her vegetable garden 
had been ruined, and she didn’t know where 
else to turn to get vegetables fit to eat.’’ He 
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chuckled. ‘‘She’s made up her mind you’re 
the guilty party; when I started in to say a 
good word for you, she shut me right up.’’ 
He chuckled again. ‘‘I don’t know as it will 
be a pleasure for you, Michael, but it looks to 
me as if you’d have to deliver the goods Mrs. 
Bartlett has ordered. If you should happen to 
see her, I expect she’ll have a fit.’’ 

He laughed loudly, in high spirits now that 
his customer had returned to him. 

‘*When she finds I’m still delivering for 
you, she’ll probably stop all dealings with you 
again,’’ suggested Michael. 

‘*Not much she won’t. She can’t get fancy 
goods from anyone else in town, and it’s fancy 
goods that she’s got to have. She wouldn’t be 
coming to me now if she hadn’t found it was 
a matter of necessity for her.’’ Mr. Blaisdell 
chuckled again. ‘‘Mrs. Bartlett’s necessities 
are most people’s luxuries. ’’ 

Michael did not relish the task assigned to 
him, but he determined, whatever happened, 
to preserve dignity and self-control. He hoped 
that he might not see either Mrs. Bartlett or 
her son, although he realized that if she were 
to be one of Mr. Blaisdell’s customers a meeting 
with her could not be long delayed. 

His heart sank when, driving up the Bart- 
letts’ avenue, he saw mother and son seated on 
the piazza. He had to pass before them. He 
sat straight on the driver’s seat, looking neither 
to right nor left, when his ears were assailed 
by Reggie’s loud exclamation: 

‘*Well, what do you know about that!’’ 

The next moment Mrs. Bartlett’s voice was 
raised in sharp command: ‘‘ Boy! Stop!’’ 

Michael stopped and looked round. Mrs. 
Bartlett had risen from her chair and stood 
at the railing of the piazza, with an expression 
of formidable severity upon her face. Reggie 
lolled in a rocking-chair. 

‘*Boy,’’ said Mrs. Bartlett, ‘‘does Mr. Blais- 
dell still keep you in his employ ?’’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am.’’ Michael’s tone was respect- 
ful but decisive. 

‘“‘T am astonished. If I had supposed that 
for one moment, I should not have relented 
toward him. You may tell him so. He really 
had the effrontery to send you up here?’’ 

‘*He sent me up here,’’ said Michael. 

‘*But he knew that you are under suspicion 
of having destroyed my garden. 1 told him —’’ 

‘*The policeman you sent after me found 
there was no reason for the suspicion. ’’ 

Reggie made a contribution from the rock- 
ing-chair, 

“I’m going to keep watch,’’ he said in a 
threatening voice, ‘‘and if ever I catch you 
stealing an apple or anything else off our place, 
I’m going to make it hot for you!’’ 

‘*Don’t worry. I’d choke if I tried to eat an 
apple or anything else off this place,’’ retorted 
Michael. 

‘‘Leave the things at the kitchen door and 
then kindly leave the grounds as soon as pos- 
sible,’? commanded Mrs. Bartlett majestically. 

Michael was glad to comply with her wishes. 

That evening when Michael was going home 
he met Frank Bartlett, and to his surprise 
Frank turned and walked with him. 

‘*There’s something I wanted to ask you,’’ 
said Frank. ‘‘We’ve started a troop of Boy 
Scouts up in our neighborhood, and some of us 
were wondering if you and a bunch of your 
friends wouldn’t like to come in on it.’’ 

Michael hesitated. He was pleased, but the 
treatment he had undergone in the last two 
days had left him sensitive and suspicious. 

‘*T guess you haven’t talked it over with the 
other fellows, have you?’’ he said. 

‘*T’ve spoken of it to Jim Woods, the fellow 
I was playing tennis with that day. And Mr. 
Winton, our scoutmaster, is all for it.’’ 

‘It’s pretty good of you to want me; I don’t 
know just why you do; but I’d like to ask you 
one thing. Does that cousin of yours belong ?’’ 

‘*Reggie? Yes.’’ 

‘*That lets me out, then,’’ said Michael. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t go into anything that he’s in.’’ 

‘‘T understood that you and he had some 
trouble, ’’ observed Frank vaguely. 

‘*Yes. I couldn’t join anything that he’s in.’’ 

‘‘He might get out if you joined. ’’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t join till he got out. Say, I know 
that’s a pretty rough way for me to talk when 
you’ve been wanting to do a nice thing by me; 
but I can’t help it. Thanks just the same. ’’ 

Frank walked with him in silence to the 
next corner, where they parted. But just at 
leaving he said, ‘‘If you ever feel that you 
want to change your mind, let me know. Jim 
Woods and Mr. Winton and I thought you and 
your brother and some of your friends would 
be a great addition to the troop.’’ 

“I didn’t know Dick made such a hit with 
your friend Woods as all that,’’ said Michael. 

‘‘He didn’t; but Jim can see the value of 
having such a quick-tongued kid for a friend 
instead of an enemy.’’ 

Michael laughed. ‘‘ It’s pretty decent of 
Woods to be so good-natured. I’ll tell Dick; it 
ought to make him ashamed of himself. ’’ 

‘‘More likely it will make him more stuck 
re himself,’’ remarked Frank; and Michael 
laughed again. 

At home Michael did not immediately trans- 
mit the message to his brother. Dick was too 
eager to talk. He seemed to be brimming over 
with excitement. Had Mike heard what had 
happened up at the Bartletts’ house? Wasn’t it 








great that it had happened to just those people? 
It certainly seemed that sometimes people got 
what was coming to them. He talked so ex- 
citedly about it, there was such a glitter of 
mischief and knowledge in his eyes, that 
suddenly suspicion seized upon Michael. He 
searched his memory of the preceding night; 
and now it came to him that as in a doze he 
had been aware of his brother’s crossing the 
room and closing the door. When he had 
waked in the morning, Dick was sound asleep 
in bed; but now, for the first time, Michael 
realized that Dick had not been in bed all night. 

‘*Whoever did that damage up at Mrs. Bart- 
lett’s had better keep mighty quiet about it.’’ 
Michael looked gravely across the supper table 
at his brother. Dick lowered his eyes and 
became more intent than ever upon his food. 
‘They suspected me, because they thought I 
would be trying to get even with them. A 
policeman stopped at the store, all ready to 
arrest me, but he let me off after he measured 
my foot. The fellow that did the job left a lot of 





footprints in the dirt up there; so they’re look- 
ing for a fellow with shoes that fit the prints. ’’ 
‘*They suspected you and sent a policeman 


after you!’’ exclaimed his mother indignantly. 
‘*Then I hope they never find out who did it.’’ 


‘*It would be a pretty serious matter if they 
caught the fellow. I guess he could be put in 
jail. Whoever it was, he’d better not go brag- 


ging about it among his friends. ’’ 


on compensating Mrs. Bartlett for the damage. 
And she simply could not afford to take up 
another burden. Michael knew that he would 
feel an obligation to help her in thus making 


| restitution; and he was resentful enough not 
| to wish to make any sacrifice for the Bartletts’ 
| benefit. The best course seemed to be not to have 
| any responsibility in the matter, not to know 
| really whether Dick had been the marauder 


‘IT shouldn’t think anyone who would do/ or not, but simply to put him on his guard. It 
such a thing would brag about it,’’ said Mrs. | was not a solution under which Michael’s 


Dorr. ‘‘It was mean enough—even if I can’t 


conscience rested particularly easy, but it was 


feel very sorry for the people it was done to.’’ | the one that his common sense commended to 


Michael said nothing further, 


but as he! him at the moment. 


glanced at Dick he was certain that his brother So he was rather glad after supper that Dick 
was guilty. The thought weighed upon him | did not seek his confidence, did not come to 


for various reasons. In the first place, of course, | 
he feared that the police would be able to work | 


him with a confession of guilt. And he did 
|not tell Dick of the invitation that he had 


a case up against Dick and convict him. But received and declined. He decided it would be 
even if they did not, there was a moral prob- | wise to keep Dick in ignorance of an oppor- 
lem that Michael at the moment felt unable | tunity that it had been necessary to reject. 


to deal with. If Dick were guilty and his 
mother becume aware of it, she would insist 


Afterwards he regretted his silence. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


IN A GRAIN CHUTE 





ning from one bin to another of the Mill 

Lake elevator, in order to keep the grain 
moving down the chutes into cars on the track. 
Wheat that has been stored for several months 
will cake. 

From the safety of a beam overhead he stirred 
the banked grain in each bin with a long, 
slender pole until it fell in an avalanche at the 
mouth of the chute. 

The elevator, which stood on the high em- 
bankment above the railway track, consisted 
of six large bins. When farmers brought their 
grain to market they dumped it into one of 
the big bins from the upper side; when the 
grain was to be loaded into cars, a chute carried 
it downward. 

The bins stood nearly thirty feet from the 
track. The chutes were of heavy lumber twenty 
feet long, fourteen inches wide and ten inches 
high on the inside. They rested on trestles. 
At loading times ten-foot tunnels of lighter 
lumber were hooked to them and thrust into 
the car doors. 

When the stream could be kept running 
steadily it did not take long to fill a car; but 
the grain, especially in No. 4, seemed to be 
badly caked. For the fourth time Simpson had 
to crawl out on the beam 
across Nos. 2 and 3 and 
start the grain flowing. 

For some reason the 
beam ended at No. 4, and 
the young man had to 
make his way along the 
wall next to the track. 
Five or six feet below 
the top of the wall nar- 
row board cleats had been 
nailed on for toe holds; 
the inner wall lacked a 
foot of extending to the 
roof, and so he could get 
a firm hold on the top with 
his hand. 

He edged out until he 
was halfway across, and 
almost over the mouth of 
the chute. Then, holding 
to the wall with his left 
hand, he swung his light 
pole across the bin and 
thrust it into the huge 
bank of wheat. Again and 
again he dug the pole into 
the caked grain; then he 
leaned farther out in or- 
der to reach to the oppo- 
site wall. 

At the very instant that 
he reached out, with his 
limbs and body stretched 
to the utmost, the cleat on 
which his foot rested gave 
way! 

For a second he clung 
to the wall by the tips of 
his fingers; then his hold 
slipped, and he dropped 
to the yielding grain ten 
feet below. 

His first impulse, as he 
landed, was to try to scale 
the smooth wall; but he 
was quick to see the futil- 
ity of such an attempt. 
The caked wheat was al- 
ready toppling; in a mo- 
ment tons of it would cover 
him. Only last year—the 
picture flashed through 
his mind with sickening 
vividness—a grain dealer 
in a town near by had 
been smothered in his own 
wheat in just that way. 


N day Bart Simpson had been kept run- 





THE CAKED WHEAT WAS ALREADY TOPPLING; 
MOMENT TONS OF IT WOULD COVER HIM 


@y Hugh F Grinstead 


Simpson stood within three feet of the mouth 
of the chute, down which a thin stream was 
already running. Seized with a sudden inspi- 
ration, he threw himself headfirst into the open- 
ing. His calculations, if he made any, were 
hasty. He knew the size of the chute inside, 
but he could only guess at the breadth of his 
own shoulders. 

With arms pressed flat against his sides, he 
squeezed face downward into the inclined 
chute; with difficulty he squirmed forward; 
there was not an inch to spare. 

When he was little more than half inside the 
chute, Simpson felt the impact of the tumbling 
mass of grain as it gripped his legs from the 
knees down. Then he felt the wheat begin to 
slide, slowly at first; it literally shoved him 
down the smooth chute. 

Kicking and pushing, he gained momentum. 
The close, dust-laden air had set him cough- 
ing, and he determined to hold his breath. 
He expected to slide through the tunnel and 
into the half-loaded car within thirty seconds. 

Just as he was congratulating himself on 
having so easily escaped from what had threat- 
ened to be a terrible predicament, his left 
shoulder came into sudden contact with some 
obstruction. His progress stopped, and he found 
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himself wedged tight in the chute! He strug- 
gled frantically to free himself, but to no 
purpose. Unable longer to hold his breath, he 
began to gasp in the impure air. 

Held as in a vise, almost smothered by the 
wheat that flowed round him, he could scarcely 
move a limb. A little air reached him from 
below, but the grain from behind was crushing 
the breath out of him. He tried to move back- 
ward an inch or so, but the grain pushed him 
forward. In hopeless terror he called for help, 
but his voice was muffled. 

It suddenly occurred to him that if he could 
thrust his right arm forward he would be able 
to contract his shoulders slightly. Slowly he 
drew his arm beneath him, pushed hand and 
elbow past his chin, and stretched the arm as 
far as he could reach down the chute. 

The shift in position narrowed his shoulders 
a little, but he seemed to be wedged as tight 
as before. Utterly exhausted, he lay panting 
and gasping for air. 

Simpson was not a man to give up easily. 
He wondered what the obstruction inside the 
chute could be and drew his right hand back 
and across beneath his chest until it touched 
his shoulder on the other side. 

His fingers came into contact with the edge 
of a thin board, and then he remembered. A 
raonth before he had patched a hole in this 
very chute by nailing a board on the inside. 
He remembered that he had put the board in 

and nailed it from the lower end of the 
chute. He had been unable to reach as 














INA 


far as the board extended, and so had 
not nailed the upper end of it closely 
to the inside of the chute. Wheat had 
accumulated behind the board and had 
pushed it inward, narrowing the chute 
at that point by more than two inches. 

Working his fingers along the edge 
of the board, he tried to force it back- 
ward, but it resisted his efforts. Near 
the upper edge it seemed to fit closer 
and offered less obstruction, and he 
thought that perhaps there he could 
force his shoulders by ; but the attempt 
seemed only to wedge him tighter than 
ever. 

His lungs were on fire now, his head 
roared, his senses were leaving him. He 
realized dimly that if he were to live he 
must get air in a few seconds. Strug- 
gling hopelessly in the dark, he again 
thrust his right arm forward, and clawed 
aimlessly at the polished bottom of the 
chute. In a nightmare of semiconscious- 
ness, he tried to twist his body. 

Simpson was never sure that he was 
conscious in that last awful moment of 
struggle. Dreamily the thought occurred 
to him that the distance diagonally 
across the chute was greater than it was 
from side to side; he wondered why he 
had not thought of that before. With 
the strength of desperation, he raised 
his right shoulder, hitching it upward 
an inch at a time until it touched the 
top of the chute. Although packed in 
the solid grain, his left shoulder settled 
to the opposite lower corner. 

When he had turned his shoulders 
diagonally from corner to corner of the 
chute, he thought he felt himself move 
slightly forward, but he feared that the 
sensation was a trick of his failing 
senses. Then his shirt caught on some- 
thing, and he felt it rip from hisarm. A 
ragged splinter caught in the bare flesh, 
but he was insensible to the pain. 

His strength was gone, but fortunately 
the need for it was past. Once freed, his 
inert body slipped past the end of the 
chute and through the slightly larger 
tunnel to the heap of grain in the car. 

He rolled helplessly down the conical 
pile and lay motionless for a second or 
two before he could summon sufficient 
strength to crawl out of the door and 
out of danger of the deluge of wheat. 


























FOUR SOLDIERS OF THE CIVIL WAR—AND 
FOUR STYLES OF WHISKERS 


FACT AND COMMENT 


EING good is creditable, but still more 
creditable is being good for something. 


They use the Whip (the Horse complains) 
Who lack the Sense to use the Reins. 


E often fail to recognize it, but the fact 

remains that to-day is trying to live up 
to the highest standard of yesterday’s thought 
and determination. 


N Memorial Day this year the few surviv- 
ors of the Grand Army will take over for 

the first time the duty of decorating the graves 
of American soldiers who have fallen in this 
war and whose remains have been brought 
back to this country. It will be a touching 
service. 

OUNG people who are thinking about jobs 

for the next long vacation will do well to 
remember the farms and the gardens that have 
so much work for willing hands. A summer 
outdoors is the most profitable of vacations in 
itself, and the world is going to need all the food 
that can be raised. 

VERY sensible man was glad when the 

United States government picked out 
fifty-eight anarchists to be deported, but it is 
not so pleasant to learn that England has 
two hundred and twenty American anarchists 
ready to send back to this country. The balance 
of trade seems to be against us. 


HEN the secretary of the American For- 
estry Association arrived in France to 
offer the help of America in reforesting the 
1,500,000 aeres of woodland that the war de- 
stroyed, he carried an unusual gift. In a sack 
small enough to go into an ordinary traveling 
bag he had 50,000 seeds of the Douglas fir that 
are to be planted experimentally in French 
soil. 
WEN TY-SIX tons of insurance documents 
arrived at the Treasury Department in 
Washington recently after crossing the Atlantic 
on the Mauretania. They were handled by five 
officers and twenty-four enlisted men, and 
guarded by a detachment of marines. They 
represent $1, 600,000,000 of insurance taken by 
members of the American Expeditionary Force 
in France. In all, the government has written 
more than $38,000, 000,000 of insurance. 
N relatively recent times the lives of Presi- 
dents of the United States have been shorter 
than in the early days of the republic. Five 
Presidents died at an age of less than sixty 
years, among them Lincoln, who was fifty-six 
when he was assassinated, and Garfield, who 
was only forty-nine; eight Presidents died in 
the sixties, among them Roosevelt, who had 
recently passed his sixtieth birthday,and Wash- 
ington, who died at sixty-seven. But of the 
twelve who passed seventy Buchanan lived 
to be seventy-seven; Jackson, seventy-eight; 
and Van Buren, seventy-nine. John Quincy 
Adams died at eighty on the floor of Congress ; 
Jefferson lived to be eighty-three and Madison 
to be eighty-five; and John Adams rounded 
out a full fourscore years and ten. 


Y a change in army regulations two new 

decorations come within the reach of 
United States soldiers. Hereafter, an officer 
or a man who is cited from the headquarters 
of any force commanded by a general officer 
and who does not receive the Medal of Honor, 
the Distinguished Service Cross or the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, will be entitled to wear 
a silver star one fifth of an inch in diameter; 
and for every subsequent citation that does not 





bring other recognition he may wear a bronze 
eluster of oak leaves. The plan follows the 
French system of awarding a palm leaf for each 
additional citation for the croix de guerre. But 
what a diminutive star! Certainly of not more 


| than the fifth magnitude. Does the government 
| think we all have Lick telescopes? 


°° 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


E stand at one of the great turning 
points in the history of the world ; what 
we do now to determine the forms— 
political, social and economic— that modern 
civilization is to take will have never-ending 
significance in the history of mankind. Never 
was there greater need for wisdom than there is 
in the negotiations now going forward at Paris. 

As a civilization approaches its climax, as a 
larger and larger part of humanity becomes 
partaker in its benefits and its problems, as 
communication becomes easier and economic 
relations grow more intimate, men inevitably 
try to bring about peace and unity within it. 
The dreamers, who when they are not them- 
selves the doers inspire and inflame the men of 
action, see the possibility of organizing civi- 
lized mankind as one great human family, 
which shall be delivered from the curse of 
jealousy, of hatred and of war. 

Anciently the road to peace was supposed to 
lie through war and conquest. That was the 
imperial idea, entertained by many states, but 
most successfully put into practice by Rome. 
The Pax Romana did veritably exist for 
several hundred years over all the known 
world; it failed in the end through social 
deterioration rather than through political 
weakness. 

The Kaiser meant to solve the world problem 
of to-day according to the imperial idea. He 
was ready enough for peace, but it must be a 
German peace. Berlin, like Rome, was to direct 
the affairs of mankind; humanity must be 
beaten into a pacific mood. His dream is shat- 
tered, because the world has grown too large to 
be the prize of a single conqueror, and because, 
though the Germans had virility and disci- 
plined strength, they lacked the political genius 
that made the Romans so easily superior to 
their neighbors. 

But if the imperial idea has become vision- 
ary, the need of peace is no less vital. The 
nations have drawn from the spirit of the time 
a love of freedom and a sense of individuality 
that make them unsubmissive to a conqueror ; 
but they cannot continue to quarrel and fight 
among themselves without first bankrupting 
and then murdering civilization. From that 
dilemma springs the League of Nations—an 
attempt to unite mankind, to tame its passions 
and to preserve its comfort and happiness by 
mutual agreement. It is not to be supposed 
that the instrument finally adopted at Paris 
will perfectly attain those ends; it will need 
frequent revision as it works itself out in prac- 
tice. But it is an experiment that the race finds 
itself driven to make; the success of it will 
depend on the sincerity with which it is 
accepted by the contracting states and on the 
honesty, unselfishness and devotion with which 
it is administered. * 


THE NEW TAX ACT 


MERICANS admire bigness so much that 
A they sometimes prefer it to excellence. 
They now have an opportunity to 
admire the most stupendous tax act ever framed 
by a legislative body. Six billion dollars! It is 
not many years ago that the late Thomas B. 
Reed referred sneeringly to ‘‘this billion-dollar 
Congress.’’ That meant a billion dollars for 
two years. Now six billion dollars will not 
begin to meet expenses for one year; almost 
twice as much must be borrowed to balance 
the accounts. 

The taxes fall upon everyone in the country 
whose receipts are anything more than modest 
daily wages, and to a certain extent even upon 
them. The amount that is exempt from the 
income tax has been reduced, and the rate upon 
the net income has been raised. But that part 
of the act is not the only one that lays a burden 
upon men of moderate means. The levy on 
corporations, which is excessively large, means 
that all the stockholders, and they number tens 
of millions, will make a further contribution to 
the national Treasury ; and petty exactions are 
laid upon all sorts of expenditures that even 
the poorest must make, such as railway fares, 
telephone messages, express charges, tickets to 
amusements and the like. Even clothing of any- 
thing more than a certain quality you cannot 
buy without paying tribute to the government. 

It is true of the new law, as it has been true 
of every tax act ever passed, not only that it 
irritates those who have to pay the taxes but 
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also that it satisfies neither those who framed 
it nor those who voted for it. The defects and 
injustices of it are admitted even by the mem- 
bers of Congress who were most urgent in 
advising that if be adopted. That is because it 
was necessary, as it always is, to compromise. 
A concedes something that B wants in order 
to get B to consent to something that A wants. 
The consequence is that neither A nor B, nor 
anyone else, is wholly satisfied. 

We knew that war is costly, but we went into 
it in spite of-that, and so we have only our- 
selves to blame for the big taxes. We may as 
well pay our share cheerfully. Opposition and 
criticism will do no good. If we had had the 
job of framing the act ourselves, we should 
probably have done just what the other men 
did: taken what we could get. 


9s 


THOSE WE KNOW BEST 


OW little we know those we know best! 
H We know the face, study it long and 
carefully until every line and feature are 
deeply impressed upon the memory. We know 
the carriage and the manner, the gait and 
external bearing; we know the sudden and 
delicate changes of expression, know the voice 
with all its tones and inflections so that we 
can recognize it instantly among hundreds. 
But the soul we do not know, even after long 
acquaintance and careful study—not so that 
we can count upon its motives or explain its 
course. With all our watchfulness the thoughts 
escape us and the inner life is hidden from 
our minutest and most exact research. We can 
never securely predict the actions of others, 
although such prediction is among the most 
important branches of our practical knowledge. 
How should we know our friends, when we 
do not know ourselves, have so often but the 
dimmest insight into our own motives, and 
cannot tell whence they spring or whither they 
will lead us? Even when we have traced them 
subtly and analyzed them fully, we are aston- 
ished to find that others, whose judgment we 
respect, take a very different view of them. 
And on the rare occasions when we learn what 
our friends really think of us we are puzzled 
to see that they have misjudged us so com- 
pletely. 

In the same way those who are dearest to us 
and whom we think we understand perfectly 
often appear in quite another light to strangers 
or outsiders. For example, how many women 
know husband or father as generous, sympa- 
thetic, considerate, tender, devoted, and never 
suspect that this same husband or father 
appears to his business acquaintances in quite 
a ditferent aspect? Those who know him in 
the way of business perhaps find him hard 
and mean and exacting and in some cases abso- 
lutely dishonest. Over and over again we get 
conflicting testimonies to character, quite irrec- 
oncilable and incompatible with one another, 
as it seems to us, yet supported by facts be- 
yond controversy or dispute; for the human 
soul is a strange and unaccountable and com- 
plex thing. 

Which does not mean that we are not to love 
and trust. Without love and trust life is impos- 


.| sible—at any rate, worthless. But it is whole- 


some to consider occasionally that, with those 
we know best, as with so many other things, 
we walk in a dim country of uncertainty and 
ignorance, where one of the most dangerous 
pitfalls is assuming that we know things that 
we do not and cannot know. 


o 8 


THE NAVY PROGRAMME 


NE of the most interesting and suggestive 
QO debates in the recent session of Congress 

was a discussion of an amendment to 
the naval appropriation bill, providing for an 
increase of the navy. The amendment itself 
was novel in its provisions, and the debate was 
different from almost every former debate on 
so controversial a subject in being absolutely 
free from partisanship. 

The amendment authorized the construction 
of ten battleships between now and 1922, two 
of them to be begun soon, and all of them to 
be equal in size, armament and efficiency to 
any in the world ; the cost not to exceed twenty- 
one million dollars each, exclusive of armor. It 
also authorized ten scout cruisers. The Presi- 
dent was to have power to suspend the building 
programme altogether if a method of settling 
international disputes without war should be 
adopted and put into practice; and in any ease 
no contract was to be made for building any of 
the ships authorized before June 1, 1920. 

For a great many years the members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives have 
been separated into big and little navy men. 
Before the war, members from the interior 


states naturally saw less necessity for a power- 
ful navy than those from the coast states; but 
now everyone agrees that sea power alone made 
it possible for us to win the war, and the lesson 
has been so well learned that in the debate 
referred to there was not one member from 
any inland state whose attitude did not entitle 
him to be classed as a ‘‘big navy man.’’ How, 
then, could there have been any difference 
between the members in regard to the build- 
ing programme? 

The opponents of the measure, many of them 
men who have urged large appropriations for 
the navy ever since they have been in Con- 
gress, resisted it as being a threat, a-bluff. 
The President’s cable message to the naval 
committee, urging that the measure be adopted, 
reached Washington on the very day that the 
President was asking the other powers to 
agree to a policy of enforced reduction of 
armaments. It was charged that by such incon- 
sistent action he intended to compel the Euro- 
pean nations to agree upon such a reduction by 
showing them that if they did not agree the 
Unite? States. would meet their refusal by 
building the strongest navy in the,world. Those 
who opposed the measure contended that it 
would be coercing not only our enemy in this 
war but our friends, Great Britain and France. 

They also called attention to the facts that 
we have not yet nearly completed the large 
building programme that Congress has already 
authorized; that it would be time enough to 
take the proposed action when the plan to form 
a League of Nations should have failed; and 
that the Treasury is not in a condition to 
warrant embarking on a plan to beat the world 
in new naval construction. 

On the other hand, it was urged that there 
is nothing new in the President’s position, 
for he had advocated an even larger programme 
before the armistice was signed ; that the meas- 
ure, instead of being a threat, was merely an 
assertion that the country was determined to 
make its defense safe in any event; and that 
the scheme would not be put into operation if 
other nations reduced their armaments enough 
to make it unnecessary. The advocates also 
argued that the President knows better than 
any other person whether a large increase is 
needed, and that the increase proposed is not 
really so large as its opponents pretend; for 
battleships become obsolete in a few years, and 
so many of those now in commission would be 
antiquated in 1922 that the ten new ones would 
hardly more than replace those that by that 
time would have to be laid aside. 

The debate was not partisan, although most 
of the Democrats voted for the big navy. A 
few influential Republicans voted with them, 
but most of the Republicans were in opposi- 
tion. There was sturdy patriotism on both 
sides, and not a single member insinuated that 
anyone on the other side of the question was 
any less loyal than he himself was. 


oe 


WHISKERS . 


F we were to judge by what the eye alone 
] tells us and not by what we know other- 

wise, probably most of us would say that 
the men who served through the Civil War 
were much older than those who are now 
returning to us from the battlefields of the war 
just ending. The impression is the result of 
two causes. In the first place, most of us who 
are old enough to make the comparison became 
acquainted with the survivors of the Civil War 
only when they had reached middle age, and 
we remember them as we first knew them; 
but of far wider influence is the change in the 
matter of beards. Look over the pictures of 
Union or Confederate soldiers in Brady’s 
wonderful collection and compare them with 
the faces in one of the rotogravure supplements 
of our metropolitan papers of to-day. The 
change is startling. In a class of more than 
fifty that were graduated from a New England 
college in the early sixties there was only one 
smooth face, and that only because the young- 
ster could not raise a beard. In a class of about 
eighty that were graduated from the same 
college last year there was not one student 
who had a beard, so completely has facial 
fashion for men changed. 

That it does change is one of the interesting 
differences between Western nations and most 
of the Oriental peoples. With the Mohamme- 
dans, and, indeed, with nearly all of the Eastern 
nations except the Chinese and the Japanese, 
the beard is respected as a sign of masculinity. 
‘*By the beard of the Prophet’’ is one of the 
most sacred oaths that the follower of Moham- 
med can utter, and with the orthodox Jews 
the hair that covers the face of a man is more 
than an object of respect: it is a thing to be 





reverenced; in a sense a sacred thing. When 
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you meet an ancient Jew in an American city 
to-day, wearing long hair and a beard that 
covers his breast, look not on him as something 
to be laughed at, for he will send you to the 
nineteenth chapter of Leviticus and remind 
you that through Moses God gave his people 
the command, *‘‘ Ye shall not round the corners 
of your heads, neither shalt thou mar the cor- 
ners of thy beard.’’ For a people to keep a 
command like that for more than three thou- 
sand years is a thing to wonder at, not to 
laugh at. 

But with us Westerners the beard has been 
largely a matter of fashion and is now looked 
upon chiefly from the practical point of view. 
The day of Washington, Adams and Jefferson 
was a period of smooth faces. In Civil War 
times beards were in fashion. Now the era of 
the smooth face has come again, partly, no 
doubt, because men find a big beard in the way 
and physicians consider the beard as insani- 
tary. Humor, too, has probably had its effect, 
for it takes a man of moral courage to choose 
among the derisive names by which different 
styles of whiskers have been designated, all 
of them descriptive and some of them inspired. 
We recall with pleasure Galways, chinchillas, 
mutton chops, Belshazzars, Nebuchadnezzars, 
lambrequins, spinnakers and others. 

Some men find a beard a useful sort of blind, 
a facial camouflage that conceals an unkind- 
ness of nature. Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
remarked that all of a man’s other features 
God makes for him, but that he makes his 
mouth for himself. When he has fallen a little 
short of success a crop of whiskers may be a 
welcome refuge. 

How much a beard makes the mental picture 


of a man is easy to discover if we try to im- | 


agine certain familiar characters without one. 
Make the effort with Moses or William Cullen 
Bryant or Peter Cooper or Horace Greeley or, 
best of all, with Santa Claus. You cannot do 
it. No one can. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.— On February 22 the House 

of Representatives passed the bill that 
provides for issuing short-term notes in place 
of long-term bonds when the next government 
loan is placed. Four classes of notes are au- 
thorized, bearing different rates of interest 
according to their liability to taxation. The 
bill also provides means for extending credits 
to foreign governments and to exporters in the 
United States.—— The Senate Committee on 
Agriculture reported the annual appropriation 
bill, with a rider repealing the daylight-saving 
legislation of last year.— On February 21 the 
House passed the bill appropriating $750, 000, - 


000 as a revolving fund to be at the disposal of | 
the Railroad Administration for financing the | 


operation of the railways. ——On February 21 


Senator Borah of Idaho made a vigorous attack | 


on the League of Nations proposed by the Peace 
Conference at Paris, and argued that the United | 
States should carefully refrain from mingling 
in any of the political issues of Europe. 
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HE PRESIDENT RETURNS. — On 

February 24 President Wilson landed at 
Boston. He went directly to Washington, where 
he was occupied with the duties that accom- 
pany a closing session of Congress. One of his 
first acts was to sign the war revenue bill. He 
entertained the Foreign Affairs Committees of 
both Senate and House at dinner on February 
26, and discussed with them the details of the 
proposed League of Nations. He also invited 
the governors of all the states and the mayors 
of the principal cities to attend a conference at 
Washington on March 3 to consider the prob- 
lems of labor employment. 

S 

EACE CONFERENCE.— Although M. 

Clemenceau was not able to attend the 
meetings of the Supreme Council of the Peace 
Conference, his condition permitted him to keep 
in constant touch with the deliberations of that 
body. The council took up the question of 
Schleswig-Holstein and that of Transylvania, 
where Hungarian and Roumanian populations | 
mingle and clash. It also discussed the future | 
of Albania, and heard reports from the Eco- 
nomie Commission on the commercial policies 
to be adopted with regard to neutral states and 
between the Allies.——The Sinn Fein leader, | 
Sean O’Caelligh, otherwise John 0’ Kelly, | 
presented himself to the Peace Conference as | 
the accredited representative of the Irish Re- 
publie. ° 


NFORCING PROHIBITION. —The | 

Central Federated Labor Union of New 
York announced that 181,000 of its members 
would go on strike if beer were forbidden on 
July 1 under the terms of the war-time pro- 
hibition act.——Following the overthrow of 
the Damon act by the Supreme Court of Mich- 
igan there was a remarkable attempt to run 





large quantities of liquor into Detroit from 


Ohio and Indiana. The state police met the 
situation by getting out an injunction forbid- 
ding the traffic, and many arrests were made. 
Se 
pews SENTENCED. —On February 20 
Congressman-elect Victor L. Berger, and 


victed with him of conspiring to obstruct the 


sentenced by Judge Landis to twenty years in 

Leavenworth prison. The counsel for the con- 

victed men filed a petition for a writ of error. 
S 


the Allied and German commissions met 
at Spa to arrange some means by which Ger- 
many could pay the United States for the 
food which begins to be sorely needed in Ger- 
many. e 


LAND.—On February 20 the Polish Diet 

at Warsaw voted that Gen. Pilsudski should 
act as chief of state until a constitutional gov- 
ernment was organized. Mr. Paderewski, who 
is the acting premier, offered his resignation to 
Gen. Pilsudski, but he was asked by the chief 
of state to remain in office. The Allied repre- 
sentatives at Paris have officially recognized the 
government at Warsaw.——According to dis- 
patches from Cracow, Ukrainian troops have 
resumed their attacks on Lemberg, and it was 
reported that they had actually fired on an 
armored train that was bearing the interallied 
mission to Lemberg. That mission, which is 
charged with investigating and if possible with 
pacifying the quarrels between Poland and its 
neighbors, is said to be now in Warsaw, await- 
ing an opportunity to discharge its functions. 
——The German government has declared hos- 
| tilities with the Polish republic suspended, in 





| conformity with the new terms of the armistice | 


accepted on February 17, but the Czecho- 
Slovaks still oceupy territory 
Silesia to which the Poles lay claim, and refuse 
to give it up. ° 


USSIA.—It was reported from Paris that 

Mr. Tschaikowsky, head of the north 
Russian government at Archangel, had con- 
sented to send representatives to a meeting of 
Russian factions at Princes Islands or else- 
where, and the project was again revived in 
consequence. —— Allied troops advanced south- 
ward along the Murmansk railway and re- 
gained thirty-five miles of that line from the 
Bolsheviki.—Warsaw heard that Kiev had 
changed hands again and was in the possession 
of the Bolsheviki. ° 


APAN.—Premier Hara declared in the Jap- 
anese Diet that China had no reason to 


promised that the government would press at 
Paris for the prevention of all discrimination 
in law on account of race. 


Ss 


UNGARY.—Rioting and bloodshed, the re- 
sult of a Communist attempt to overthrow 
| the existing government, were reported from 
| Budapest and other cities in Hungary. Bolshe- 
| vik agents were accused of promoting the dis- 
ard turbance, which was quelled by government 
| troops without serious difficulty. Among those 





spicuous of the Hungarian Communist leaders. 
Ss 

ERMANY.— Kurt Eisner, the Socialist 
premier of Bavaria, was shot and killed 

by Count Arco-Valley, a nobleman and army 
officer, on February 21. A few hours later Herr 
Auer, a member of the cabinet, was shot from 
the gallery of the Landtag while he was speak- 
ing of Herr Eisner’s assassination. A deputy 
named Osel was killed at the same time. The 
murders were of course understood as part of 
a reactionary campaign against the revolu- 
tionary government. Crown Prince Rupprecht 
is said to be involved in 
the plot, and Prince leo- 
pold, former German com- 
mander in Russia, was 
arrested on suspicion of 
being concerned in it. —— 
The murder of Herr Eisner 
caused great excitement in 
Munich. Count Areco-Val- 
ley was killed by the crowd, 
and the sympathizers with 
soviet government took ad- 
vantage of the popular 
| resentment to declare a soviet republic of sol- 
| diers’ and workmen’s councils. There were 
|rioting and street fighting in Munich and | 
other Bavarian cities. —— The soviet republic of | 
Baden was also proclaimed at Mannheim. — 
The National Assembly at Weimar busied itself | 
with drafting a constitution and bill of rights. | 
| Herr Pruess, a member of the cabinet, is the | 
| chief author of the instrument. —— The strike 
|of the ironworkers in the Ruhr district was 
threatening for a time; but the strikers per- 
mitted the government troops to restore order 
without much resistance. At Essen the general 
strike was declared at an end on February 22. 

eS 

ECENT DEATH.—On February 20 
Baron Fukushima, general] in the Chino- 
Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars, aged 66. | 
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KURT EISNER 


the four other Socialist leaders who were con- | 


conscription law and the espionage act, were | 


OD FOR GERMANY.—On February 25 


in Austrian | 


demand the return of the port of Tsingtau, and | 


killed in Budapest was Bela Kun, the most con- | . 
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The History 
of a Foot 


Don’t let this happen to 
your boys and girls 


Weak Arch 
Flat Foot 


Millions of people are handi- 
capped for life by wrong-shaped | 
‘shoes in childhood. Consider the 
thousands rejected by U.S. Army Surgeons 
because of flat feet, broken down arches, and distorted foot bones. 





Parents can easily prevent defective feet. It’s their solemn 
duty. For each foot has 26 pliable bones, and wrong-built shoes 
can quickly distort them. 


The Safe Course — the Simple One 


From the first step in childhood to the time of full-grown feet, be 
sure that your boys and girls wear Selz Liberty Bell Shoes. They are the 
scientific Nature-shape, such as high authorities advocate. 


Selz Liberty Bell Shoes embody 48 years’ study. 


| support some growing structure. 
} 


Every part is built to 
To train the toes, heel, arch and instep. 
Also to protect the growing muscles, veins, ligaments, nerves and tissues. 


When science gives parents Selz Liberty Bell Shoes, is it not shameful 
to ruin children’s feet? 


No Others Like Them 


Selz Liberty Bell Shoes are not costly, and this notwithstanding that 
they're made of all-leather. Many shoes of leather substitutes, and wrong 
in shape, are higher priced. But Selz builds shoes for millions and our 
quantity production lessens cost in many ways. 


Prices $3.00 to $6.00 according to size and style. Let no one convince 


you that other shoes are like them. Ask stores for Selz Liberty Bell. 
Write us for dealers’ names. 








For Boys, Girls 
and 
High School 


Misses 
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Selz Liberty Bell 
Wonder Oxford 
—chocolate brown leather, broad 
nature toe; heel and spring heel; 


highest quality flexible sole. $2.50 
to $4.50 according to size. 


Boy’s Liberty Bell 
Army Shoe 


—a duplicate of the official rind 
shoe worn by over 3,000,000 U.S 
Soldiers ; lack or tan Russia, 
heavy over-weight , un 


able durability, $4.50. 


CHICAGO and 
PITTSBURGH 
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RETURN 
Cay Margaret Cable Brewster 


I SAW a little lad returned from far 
And heard his rippling laughter high and 
sweet. 
Lightly he danced on tiny sandaled feet, 
His eyes as blithe as waking flowers’ are. 
No sense of time or distance now to mar 
His keen elation, bright expectancy, 
As, mingling with a merry company, 
His baby face shone like some jocund star. 
And his delight set my tired heart aflame 
With this warm thought: Perhaps when I have 
crossed 
Earth’s ultimate bounds, and won that home 
I name 
With softened voice—no longer travel-tossed— 
Glad-hearted, like this child, I shall repair 
Breathless with joy to greet my comrades 


there. 
af 
WHAT THE MILLER SAID 


HE miller said that there were seventeen 
sieves through which the ground wheat 
passed before it came out below pure 
and white and fine in the shape of flour. 
The miller said that every one of the 
seventeen sieves was necessary to give 

the flour that fineness and whiteness for which the 

mill was famous. Less than that number of sieves 

would leave the flour a little too coarse and not 

absolutely white. Every one of the sieves took out 
something from the flour that was not desirable 
and that kept it from reaching the standard that 
the miller set for his flour. 

How many lives there are that have passed 
through great tribulation and have come out white 
and pure! How hard it seems at the time of their 














and had deliberately done that thing first of all— 
thereby losing neither time nor nervous energy in 
dreading it. I’ve determined to adopt the plan, 
Mary, and I respectfully pass it on to you. And 
now, since the sermon’s over, how about a nice 
little walk through the woods?” 

“Thanks, kind sir,” said Mary, with a smile, 
“but that’s no bucket. I’m going now to draw 
mine; better late than never.”’ 


og 


AMERICANS, ALL 


OMETIMES we have wondered whether, after 
S all, America was going to be justified of her 
youngest children—whether the immigrants 
from eastern and southern Europe were going to 
take their places beside the older stock as genuine 
Americans. Mr. Frederick Palmer declares in 
America in France that the war has answered those 
doubts once for all. 

If there is anything to take the snobbishness 
out of one it is the history of those days in the 
salient, when nobility appeared in quarters where 
men whose lives in grooves separate them from 
their fellows did not expect it to appear. I have 
avoided mentioning individual instances of cour- 
age, of cool initiative, of the wounded still fighting, 
of loyalty tested by danger, of sacrifice and gener- 
ous, fearless impulse, because of their universality. 

“Don’t say Wop!” exclaimed a soldier whose 
ancestors had come early to America. 

“No! Wop don’t go any more!” agreed an Irish- 
American. “That’s looking down on them. We’re 
looking up to them these days.” 

Those little, dark-skinned emigrants from Italy 
had shown the character that is the only kind that 
interests you in the man at your side under fire. 
“I’ve gotta keep up,” I heard a little man, stag- 
gering from fatigue under his pack, say one day, 
when “keeping up” meant that he was moving 
into heavy shell fire. Again, “‘Sheeny” does not 
seem just the right word for a Jew who charges a 
gun nest. There is an old idea that men 





severe trials, and how much we pity them t 
their lot is worse than ours! But how we wonder at 
them in the end and desire to be like them! 

How similar life is to the flour mill. Through one 
testing after another we pass, for the Lord desires 
to have us purified ; not seven times, or even seven- 
teen times, perhaps, but many, many times we 
meet the tests of life until at last He has us ready 
for that place which He has prepared for us. 

How sad it is that we sometimes grumble and 
complain at the sieves that the Miller sees best to 
put us through. If we only had the faith to go even 
into the valley of the shadow of death without 
fear, trusting in Him who has promised to be with 
those who put their trust in Him! How much better 
to hear, instead of words of. grumbling and com- 
plaint, the words of the Master, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant: enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 

Remember the miller said that so many sieves 
were necessary to make the flour what it should 
be, but that it was worth it in the end. So our Lord 
says that we are not to marvel at the fiery tribula- 
tions that_we must pass through in life, for they 
work out for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. 
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BRINGING IN THE BUCKET 
Mi H dear!” sighed Mary. “I really must 


write that letter to Mrs. Norton to- 
night. It’s got to be done this week, or 
there’ll be trouble.” 

“And this is Saturday, if I’m not mis- 
taken,” said Uncle Jim looking up 
from his newspaper. “In fact, Saturday afternoon. 
Why not postpone it till to-morrow, if I may ask?” 

‘““Why, Uncle Jim!” cried Mary. “ That from 
you! ‘Why not wait till to-morrow!’ I should have 
expected you to say, ‘Why didn’t you write it be- 
fore?’” 

Uncle Jim hid a quizzical smile behind his news- 
paper. ‘“‘Well—since you suggest the question— 
why didn’t you write it on Monday—or Tuesday— 
or Wednesday—or —”’ 

“Oh, Uncle Jim!” Mary interrupted him. ‘ Do 
stop! You make it sound so terrible! I’ve put it off 
because I haven't felt a bit well this week ; and it’s 
an awfully hard letter to write, and I dread it no 
end!” 

“Oh, yes.” Uncle Jim was politely sympathetic. 
“Well, I suppose it’s a great deal easier to do to- 
night, of course.” 

“What in the world do you mean? It’s harder, 
if anything.” 

“Oh-h? Harder? Well, at any rate I suppose you 
don’t dread it so much?” 

“T dread it just as much!” 

Mary’s voice showed that she was becoming a 
little annoyed, but Uncle Jim apparently did not 
notice, and kept on with his questions. 

“Then you’re feeling pretty well again, are you?” 

“I’m feeling tired to death! You know I said so 
at lunch. What do you mean by all these ques- 
tions, Uncle Jim? Are you making fun of me?” 

But every trace of the quizzical smile was gone 
from Uncle Jim’s face. 

“T was just trying to find out,” he said quietly, 
‘just why any sensible girl waits a week about 
doing something that grows harder the longer she 
waits, and that she dreads more and more. Besides, 
the delay makes her every day more and more 
tired. No, don’t shake your head, Mary. You would 
have felt a great deal better physically as well as 
mentally if you had got that letter off your hands 
earlier in the week. Did you ever hear the story 
about the little boy who was sick with all the 
symptoms of overwork? The doctor asked how 
much work he had to do. And they said, ‘To bring 
in a bucket of water every day.’ 

“*At any particular time?’ inquired the doctor. 

“Well, he is supposed to bring it early in the 
morning, but he usually puts it off till the last 
thing at night.’ 

“*And brings it in all day long!’ said the wise 
old doctor. ‘You make him bring that water in 
before he has his breakfast, and he’ll be all right.’ 

“And he was!” 

Mary laughed in spite of herself. ‘That’s all 
very well for a small boy,” she said, “but for a 
girl as old as I am it’s different.” 

“How much older do you think you are than 
Mr. Howard Carpenter?” inquired Uncle Jim, 
with one of*his surprising conversational changes. 

“Older? Why, Mr. Howard Carpenter is as old 
as father! What do you mean?” 

“Simply that he was the one who told me the 
story yesterday and informed me he used it for 
a watchword. I was asking him how he managed 
to get so much done without ever acting tired or 
showing strain as so many men do. And he said, 
‘I bring in my bucket of water the first thing in the 
morning.’ Then he explained that for a good many 
years he had chosen the hardest thing in each 
day’s work, or the thing he dreaded most to do, 








fight best in the defense of their homes. I am not 
sure that they do not fight best for a principle far 
from home. Did any Czechs, or Poles, or Greeks, 
who had become citizens of the United States, 
want to serve in contingents of their own race? 
No. They wanted to be in the American army; and 
they saw this war was an opportunity to show by 
the blood test that they were Americans. 

Along with the Smiths, the Davises, the Mac- 
Phersons, the O’Briens who won the crosses we 
had, for example, Private Digiacone, who earned 
his cross as one of two surviving defenders of four 
men who held off a German raid; Corp. Shumate, 
who, after his platoon had been virtually destroyed, 
continued forward to his objective and remained 
all night under heavy fire ; Corp. Grabinski, who led 
his machine-gun crew with extraordinary heroism, 
ever pressing forward against the enemy machine- 
gun positions until he was killed; Sergt. James 
Kochensparger, who gave an example of courage 
that was inspiration to the men of his command; 
Corp. Gustave Michalka, who, with two of his 
men, charged a machine gun that was annihi- 
lating his platoon, and killed the operators and 
captured the gun; Private Joseph Isaacs, who, 
although wounded in the head, crawled from within 
a hundred feet of the German line back to our 
line, a distance of a hundred and fifty yards, bring- 
ing amore severely wounded comrade on his back. 
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PRINCELY EXTRAVAGANCE 


USSIA, until it became Red Russia, had 
R long been notably the land of princes. In no 

other country was the title so common; in 
no other did it stand for greater extremes of life 
and habits. A Russian prince might be a simple, 
unpretending, impecunious country gentleman, of 
provincial interests and bound to strict economies ; 
he might be a courtly, splendid and imposing per- 
sonage of extravagant wealth and of the most 
lavish and erratic expenditure. A recent writer, 
speaking of the Russian house of Demidov, the 
princely title of which, however, is Italian in 
origin, gives an amusing instance of princely ex- 
travagance. 

Elim Demidov, Prince of San Donato, attended 
school in England. He was an Eton boy, and, 
needless to say, was treated at Eton like any 
otber, boy, English or Russian, prince or com- 
moner. But when, on leaving Eton, it became nec- 
essary for him, in view of his intended diplomatic 
career, to pass certain Russian university exam- 
inations, he accepted the necessity in a manner 
both princely and amazing. He was staying in the 
Riviera, and having a very good time there, which 
he did not care to interrupt by a trip to Petrograd. 
But he saw a way to manage the affair quite 
easily. He merely invited the entire faculty of the 
University of Petrograd to visit Nice at his ex- 
pense and sent a special train for them equipped 
with every luxury. Arrived at Nice, they were his 
honored guests. He gave them, as a young Amer- 
ican would say, “the time of their lives’; and 
incidentally they gave him his examination, which 
they did not make too difficult, and he passed it 
with flying colors. Then the special train carried 
them back to Petrograd; and the young prince, 
with his agreeable sojourn undisturbed, entered 
leisurely upon his diplomatic career. 

Curiously enough, the founder of the family to 
which this lordly youth belonged was one Nikita 
Demidov, a blacksmith, whose excellent work 
caught the attention of Peter the Great, and whose 
good fortune it was to receive as a reward an 
estate, afterwards greatly extended and enriched. 
Mines of gold and silver, /apis /azuli and malachite, 
together with vast agricultural! lands, united to 
support in splendor the descendants of the sturdy 
blacksmith. 

Another Russian prince, also the owner of mal- 
achite quarries and of vast mines in the Urals, lav- 
ished treasure on an educational whim less selfish, 
but scarcely more wise. He had an only daughter, a 
languid, sickly child, and to arouse her interest in 
her studies he determined that she should be 
taught by means of dolls. He ordered hundreds of 
them, dressed to represent the natives of different 
countries as well as historic personages of differ- 
ent nations and epochs. The arms and armor of 
knights and warriors were to be executed in pure 
silver and gold, the crowns and jewels of kings 
and countries in real gems. 

Not a half or a quarter of those wonderful dolls 
were ever finished, and only a few had been deliv- 
ered when the poor little, frail Princess Vassilia 
faded quietly out of life. By her father’s order, 
that no sight of them might by chance reawaken 
his grief, all her possessions were destroyed. One 
glittering royal doll, her favorite, cradled in the 
arms of the dying child, remained there after her 
death, and was buried with her. It was a mar- 
velous miniature queen, eighteen inches high, 





arrayed in a robe so stiff with pearls, emeralds and 
rubies, and with a diadem, sceptre and ornaments 
of such fine diamonds that it was said to be worth, 
alone, “enough to endow a convent, found a 
church, or dower a dozen princesses of beauty 
and nobility no less than hers with whose dust it 
was laid to mingle in the dark.” 
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THE MONKEY - EATING EAGLE 


HE monkey -eating eagle of the Philippine 
Islands, says American Forestry, is one of the 
largest living birds of prey, if not the largest. 
Probably the vernacular name of monkey-eating 
eagle will be universally adopted, although the 
bird does not always confine itself to a monkey 














HEAD OF THE MONKEY - EATING EAGLE 


diet, but, when monkeys are scarce, will resort to 


the yards of the natives and make off with an occa- | 


sional small pig or some of the poultry. That kind | 
of robbery has indeed happened so often that the | 
natives now regard the handsome and powerful | 












THE LARGEST RAPTORIAL 
FOOT OF ANY LIVING 
BIRD IN THE WORLO 


bird as an enemy and 
greatly rejoice when- 
ever one is captured 
or killed. 

On account of the 
mountainous character of the country and the 
great density of the forests where the eagle lives, 
it is no easy task to collect specimens; only a few 
mounted skins occur in museums in any country 
—probably less than eight altogether. 

A monkey-eating eagle may weigh as much as 
twenty pounds; and it has the largest raptorial 
foot of any living bird known in the world. The 
strength and grip of that powerful claw, with its 
great talons, exceed that of any known bird; it 
even surpasses the clutch of the strongest of men. 
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THE HOARDERS 
A mistia lump? Dare I? Well, well, well, 








what lavish and luxurious ladies! I’m afraid 

your sugar bowl does more credit to your 
hospitality than to your patriotism, Aunt Melissa; 
but my sweet tooth has gone unappeased so long 
I won’t be critical. This is some treat!’’ 

Aunt Melissa and Aunt Adeline exchanged pe- 
culiar looks, and Miss Melissa said eagerly: 

‘*Kat all you want to, Tommy. Please! I—I really 
think it’s all right. I hope it is. I’m sure I don’t 
see why it isn’t. Dickey wasn’t human, of course, 
but he had a most individual personality; if there 
was enough of him to make presents to, there was 
enough of him to own them after they were made. 
I consider that Dickey’s sugar was his, not mine, 
as long as he lived: most distinctly his!” 

“A bird,” stated Miss Adeline, austerely, “is 
not competent to possess property. A bird is prop- 
erty. Sentiment, Melissa, does not affect the facts. 
I was attached to the creature myself, but that 
does not impair my judgment; I do not permit it 
to — 

“You talk,” broke in Miss Melissa, her white, 
tight little curls quivering with indignation, “as if 
poor, darling Dickey were a mere thing!” 

“Not at all; not at all, Melissa —’”’ Miss Adeline 
began to explain, firmly but soothingly. 

Tom, whose eyes were twinkling with the un- 
holy joy he always derived from a tilt between his 
two little old great-aunts, absently captured an- 
other lump of the sugar and nibbled while he sat in 
judgment. He had judged between them many 
times, and they had never disputed his decisions. 
He was so young that the two old ladies felt he 
must be wiser than they in the lore of this.wild, 
topsy-turvy, astonishing world, with its rapid 
changes and newfangled knowledge. 

“Go to it, aunties!”’ he urged irreverently. “But 
I’m not quite posted on the facts of the case yet. 
Do I understand that this—er—extremely accept- 
able vessel of saccharine treasure represents the 
—er~worldly estate of a party known as Richard 
Canary, deceased intestate?” 

“The cat got him,’’ said Miss Adeline, tersely. 

“Tt was dreadful!’ sighed Miss Melissa. “I 
whacked Malty hard with a doubled towel; but 
cats are cats, and she wouldn’t let go. Not till it 
was too late.” 

“A lamentably violent end,” said Tom, gravely. 
“I suppose the victim left no immediate family 
to inherit his property? You and Aunt Adeline 
represent—er—the closest relatives, or—er—next 
friends, so to speak ?”’ 

“There was nearly a pound of sugar,” said Miss 
Adeline. ‘Melissa bought it for him just the day 
before!”’ 

“There! You say yourself I bought it ‘for him’!”’ 
cried Miss Melissa. “So of course it was Dickey’s, 
and when it came back to us it was an extra—you 
couldn’t fairly reckon it in with household sup- 
plies. Could we, Tommy?” 

* How,” inquired Tommy, “were you able to 
purchase sugar for Richard in the first place, 
unless, Aunt Melissa, you represented the small 
gentleman to your grocer as actually an additional 
member of the fainily —” 

“Tdidn’t! Indeed, Tommy, I did no such thing!” 
protested Miss Melissa. 

“There!” exulted Miss Adeline. “You see, 
Thomas, she admits the creature could not be 
reckoned as an individual!” 

“It was before sugar was limited,” explained 
Miss Melissa, ‘‘and after Dickey was killed, we 
put his bowl on an upper shelf and forgot all about 
it until just the other day.” 

“The point is this, Thomas,’-—Miss Adeline laid 
her finger tips together and made it with crisp 
precision,—“have we or have we not been hoarding 
undeclared sugar, in excess of our allotment and 
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against the requirements of patriotism and pro- 
priety? I assert that we have done so. Melissa 
thinks otherwise.” 

“It was Dickey’s own sugar, and it’s an extra, 
and doesn’t count,” persisted Miss Melissa, with 
gentle obstinacy. “Of course we wouldn’t hoard. 
It just happened.” 

“If you will consider me as a humble repyesent- 
ative of—er—the law, the state and the ultimate 
consumer,’’ pronounced Thomas, impressively, 
“and accept my services as executor de facto, ne 
plus ultra and e pluribus unum of the estate of the 
late lamented R. Canary, Esq. —”’ 

“Of course, Tommy,” said Miss Melissa. 

“Then, my beloved aunts, I will take the respon- 
sibility of setting aside the—er—remainder of said 
estate to be used by you, without question or re- 
proach, solely for the entertainment and delecta- 
tion of ravenous nephews.” 

*‘Nonsense!” observed Miss Adeline. “You are 
begging the question, Thomas. Melissa, for merey’s 
sake, look into the bowl! Only two lumps left!’’ 
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SCRUB UNDER FIRE 


ASEBALL at the front has been an impor- 
B tant mental and physical tonic for our sol- 

diers while preparing to enter the trenches 
or while resting after days of hard fighting. It has 
helped greatly to preserve their morale unim- 
paired. A dispatch from Paris describing the last 
days of fighting pictures a group of our artillery- 
men, busy with their guns, harassing the retreating 
Germans. Others, not actively engaged, were sit- 
ting or lying round, too tired and excited after their 
advance even to sleep. A Young Men’s Christian 
| Association automobile came along, and one of the 
men in it called out to ask whether an indoor base- 
ball could be used there. 

With one voice the artillerymen answered, 
“Yes!” The “Y” man threw out a new ball, and 
one of the soldiers caught it. 

“First hitter!” he cried. 

“Second hitter!” yelled another. 

‘Pitcher!’ shouted a third—and so on until some 
man had claimed every desirable place. They 
found a pick handle that answered for a bat. In a 
minute the game was on. The batter stood between 
two guns, and the fielders were spread out in front, 
so that they got the full force of the blast when the 
guns were fired. They paid no more attention to 
the ear-splitting crack of the guns than to the buzz- 
ing of the flies round the mess tent. They forgot 
the war, and they were American boys at play in- 
stead of men engaged in the business of slaying. 

An officer saw the game and smiled. He knew 
that the morale of that battery would go far beyond 
par as a result of the play. The game was just the 
thing they needed. But he feared that some of the 
men in the field might suffer harm from having 
the guns fired directly over their heads, and or- 
dered. the ball field to be shifted across the road, 
where everyone would be behind the long rifles. 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL LOVER 


O many romantic and pathetic anecdotes are 
S related of precious love letters, cherished in 

trench and battle by gallant lovers in war- 
scarred France, that the reflections of a pensive 
Frenchman in L’ Horizon, the journal of the poilus, 
make a refreshing change. He, too, had borne 
about with him a letter from his ladylove, a person, 
evidently, more tart than tender. 

“Nature is kind,” philosophized the sorrowful 
poilu. “She places the remedy near the ill and often 
cures, as everyone has seen, evil by evil. A woman, 
too much loved, sent me a letter so cruel that I 
didn’t even have the strength to tear it up, but 
carried it around in my pocket for weeks. One 
night, when I was quartered in a stable, I took my 
coat off and hung it up. 

“The next day, no letter. A cow had eaten it. 
Nature is kind.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE DOUGHBOY 


OW many Companion readers know why 
H American soldiers are called “doughboys”? 
Stars and Stripes gives this explanation: 
The term “doughboys”’ dates from the Civil War, 
when army wit was aroused by the large, globular 
brass buttons on infantry uniforms. Some one— 
he must have been a sailor—dubbed the buttons 
“doughboys’’ because they reminded him of the 
boiled dumplings of raised dough that are so fre- 
quently served in ships’ messes and are known to 
all sailors as “doughboys.” 
Originally, the name referred only to infan- 
trymen, but the American Expeditionary Force 
applies it to all branches and all grades of the 


service. 
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MORE THAN SHE BARGAINED FOR 


"Tet is an amusing example of the am- 
biguities that lie hidden in our English tongue 
in the following story that we found in a 
recent newspaper. A lady, according to the narra- 
tor, wrote to an army officer at Fort Sam Houston 
as follows: “Mrs. Smythe requests the pleasure of 
Capt. Bunker’s company ata dinner on July 17, at 
seven o’clock.” 

The next day she received this note: 

“With the exception of three men who have the 
measles and one who is in the guardhouse, Capt. 
Bunker’s company accepts Mrs. Smythe’s kind 
invitation with pleasure.” 
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ANOTHER SPOONERISM 


T is told of Dr. Spooner, the English scholar, 
whose persistent habit of transposing the first 
letters of his words has given the name of 

“Spoonerism” to the trick, that he was once asked 
by a friend where he got his groceries. 
“Oh,”’ he replied in the most matter-of-fact tones, 
‘we always steal at the doors.” 

The friend was shocked until it occurred to him 
that Dr. Spooner probably meant to say that the 
family dealt at the stores. 
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THE REASON WAS OBVIOUS 


CCORDING to an English periodical, two 
ladies were talking of a naval officer who 
had received many medals and decorations. 

“But isn’t he getting tremendously fat!’’ ex- 
claimed one of the ladies. “He seems to be putting 
on flesh every day.” 

“Well, what can you expect, my dear?” an- 
swered the other lady. “The poor man has to find 
room somehow for all his medals.” 
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Little Tick-Tock lives up in the clock 


Among the wheels and the springs; 

He patiently stands and turns the 
hands, 

Beating the time with his wings. 

“ Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, 
tick-tock.” 

It’s the fairy who says it, and not 
the clock. 


And Tick-Tock knows when 
anyone goes 

In or out of the room; 

He hears Little Boy when he 
drags his toy; 

He sees the maid with her broom; 

He knew all the time when the 
baby was sick, 

And, oh, very softly he tried to 
tick. 
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WHEN THE RIVER RAN 
AWAY 


BY CLAYTON H. ERNST 


VW iis 1 Tony Franchi was five years old 
his family came from Italy to this 
country, but Tony was an American 

through and through. He had heard his teacher 
say that all the world was hungry and that 
every good American ought to do something 
to provide food. By running errands he had 
earned money enough to buy seven small chick- 
ens, and the chickens had grown into hens; 
and now Tony had begun to find a brown egg 
once in a while in the little henhouse. 

His father, who worked in the granite quarry 
across the river, had helped him build the house. 
It was not much larger than a hall closet, but it 
made a comfortable home for the hens, and 
they began to lay more eggs. On the Wednesday 
after the first egg appeared, they laid three 
eggs, and on Saturday, in spite of the half 
holiday, they outdid themselves by laying five. 

But when winter came Tony’s hens did not 
do so well ; sometimes they skipped a whole day. 
Tony’s father said that they would lay more 
eggs when spring came; so Tony continued to 
feed them generously, for he was proud of 
them. He never dreamed of wishing that they 
were anything except hens until, one day, a 
very wonderful thing happened to him. Then 
he did wish that they were something else. 

It had been raining so long that the ice on the 
river was breaking up. The henhouse stood 
on the bank of the river, and when Tony went 
down to feed the hens he noticed that the ice 
jam at the bend of the river had grown much 
larger. Some men were standing on the bank 
looking at the piled-up ice cakes. 

As Tony went into the henhouse he thought 
he had never heard the water roar so loud. 
He went over and peered into the nests. 

All at once there was a noise like the roar 
of a hurricane, and when Tony rushed to the 
henhouse window he saw a fearful sight. The 
whole river seemed to be rushing down’ on 
him. He knew what it meant: the ice jam had 
caused the stream to break out of its course. 
Before Tony could decide what 
to do, the wall of water struck 





I. LITTLE TICK-TOCK 








his fowls. They could not swim a stroke, so 
there was nothing to keep them from drowning. 

‘*Oh, if they were only ducks!’’ he said. 

Tony made up his mind that he would save 
those frightened hens. Wriggling to the edge of 
the door he leaned down as far as he could, 
caught hold of one of the hens, and pulled her 
out beside him. Another hen floated near, and 
with a frantic lunge Tony seized her, too, and 
jerked her from the water. The rescued hens 
stopped squawking and held on for dear life to 
their new perch; but there were five more still 
floundering and shrieking in the water. 

Four of them Tony rescued, one by one, but 
he thought the last one would surely drown. 
She was flopping feebly and seemed to be about 
to give up and go down. No matter how far he 
stretched, Tony could not get his fingers on 
her. At last he made a final desperate effort. 
Holding tight to the edge, he lowered himself 
into the topsy-turvy henhouse and reached 
out with his feet until he caught the hen 
between the toes of his rubber boots. It was 
easy after that to get hold of her and to set 
her beside the others. The seven unhappy hens 
huddled close; they swayed this way and that 
and made a sorrowful noise in their throats as 
the henhouse bobbed up and down. 

Tony had been working so hard to save his 
pets that he had not looked about him for some 
time. When he did, he saw that the water 
had spread over a wide field; a few moments 
later the henhouse bumped against a wire fence 
and came to a standstill. The hens squawked 
afresh when they felt the bump, but Tony was 
much relieved ; it was better than being washed 
away. 

After a while the water began to go down. 
An hour later Tony’s father and a dozen other 
people came to his rescue ; they pulled the wreck 
ashore, and then they put Tony and the house 
and the seven hens into a passing wagon and 
took them home. Before sunset the plymouth 
rocks were back in their house none the worse 
for their wetting and Tony was dry and happy. 

The hens did not bear him any grudge for 
their terrible experience. On the contrary, all 
seven of them soon began to lay every day. 





the henhouse, tipped it over, 
then picked it up and carried 
it away as if it had been no 
larger than a shoe box. 

Tony and the seven hens fell 
together in a heap. Tony was 
dumb with surprise and fright, 
but the hens began to cackle 
and to flap their wings franti- 
cally. The next thing Tony 
knew, the water was over his 
boots and he was floundering 
round, drenched to the skin. 
The henhouse was floating on 
its side and the open door was 
overhead, where the roof had 
been a few seconds ago. 

Tony caught hold of the edge 
of the door and drew himself 
through the opening. There he 
lay, clinging tight and looking 
about him with wide eyes. 

It was easy enough to see 
what was happening: the river 


And 
The 








BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


When the lights are out, I haven't 


a doubt 


He opens the door and creeps 
To the top of the clock, this little 


Tick-Tock, 


While the rest of the household sleeps; 
And peers about in the shadowy dark 
And nods and winks at the hearth- 


fire spark. 


- , , P 
But once in a while, with a wry 


little smile, ; 


He stretches himself and sighs: 
“T’m sleepy, I guess; I'll nap — ah, 


yes! 


I can hardly keep open my eyes; 
The—weariest—fairy—in—Pen- 


dulum—Town.” 


(Tis then you believe that the 


clock runs down.) 


THE WALKING PLANTS 


BY MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 


ARY’S face was dismal as she bent 
M over the raspberry bushes, although 

the raspberries were a lovely sight. 
When her parents were suddenly called from 
home they were obliged to send her down to 
stay with her grandmother; 
but she did not like the coun- 
try. Fields and gardens were . 
stupid, she said; as for rasp- 
berry bushes—well, they were 
raspberry bushes, that was all. 

She put down her tin pail 
and dropped beside it in the 
grass. ‘‘I wish I could go 
back to town!’’ she grumbled * 
drowsily. 

‘‘When I feel that way,’’ 
she heard a voice whisper, 
‘*T take a walk.’’ 

Mary half opened her eyes. 

‘* Excuse me, what did you 
say ?’’ she asked, mildly as- 
tonished. 

‘*T said,’’ answered the 
voice, ‘‘that when I get tired 
of looking at the same old 


: O’Purr. 
things I go for a walk.’’ “‘T hope clothes are not quite so plain as they 
‘* Who are you, please? ’’ were.”’ 


said Mary. 
A little laugh answered 
her. ‘tl am the raspberry bush 











“‘Spring fashions are due,’’ said Miss Kitty 


She studies each style, then she muses a while. 
(I think she’ll decide on white fur.) 


After I have rested I send out another branch, 
and that branch, too, puts out its fingers. In that 
way,’’ the bush added with a touch of vanity, 
‘*T have walked halfway down this row.’’ 
‘*Tt’s a slow way to walk,’’ Mary observed. 
Suddenly a big drop of rain on Mary’s nose 
made her open her eyes. She picked up her pail 
and seam pered into the house. ‘*Grandmother, ’’ 
she asked, ‘‘do raspberry bushes walk ?’’ 
yrandmother smiled. ‘‘Well, in a way. I’ve 
known them to travel across the garden.’’ 
‘* How funny!’’ said Mary. ‘‘I always 
thought a plant stayed where it was put.’’ 
‘*Not all of them,’’ said Grandmother. ‘‘If 
you had been here in early spring you would 
have seen that the white clover reaches out a 
small, slender arm and digs its thin little fin- 


gers into the earth, then puts out another arm. 


It acts just as if it were walking on its hands. ’’ 
‘*The way our hired boy does!’’ cried Mary. 
**Well, a little more slowly than that, I should 

say. I can show you some other plants, too, 

that walk.’’ It had stopped raining, and they 
went out together. ‘‘ First of all,’’ said Grand- 
mother, ‘‘I must make the verbena at the side 
of the porch walk in a more orderly way.’’ 
Mary laughed aloud. ‘*You talk as if the 
verbenas would do just as you say.’’ 
**Perhaps they will,’’ the old lady answered ; 
‘especially if I pin them down to it. Bring 
me a package of wire hairpins from my bureau 
drawer.’’ When Mary had brought the hair- 
pins, Grandmother straightened the sprawling 
branches of verbena and pinned them to the 
earth in neat rows. ‘‘If you will look in a few 
days at the places where I fastened the branch 








right at your side.’’ 

‘*Bushes can’t walk!’’ exclaimed Mary. For 
some reason it did not seem strange that they 
could talk. 

‘*Not many of them can walk,’’ the bush 
agreed ; ‘‘but I learned the trick from my par- 
ents, and they learned it from their parents. 
In fact,’’ the bush went on proudly, ‘‘ for 
centuries all of our family have walked.’’ 

‘*How do you do it?’’ Mary asked curiously. 

‘*Tt’s really very simple,’’ was the answer. 
‘*T bend one of my branches until it touches 
Mother Earth—so. Then with my little, slim 
white fingers I take firm hold of her hand. 





to the ground, you will see tiny roots, or fin- 
gers, laying hold of the earth,’’ she said. 

Out in the corner of the yard a few tulips 
were growing. ‘* Those don’t walk, ’’ said Mary. 

Grandmother laughed. ‘‘Not where you can 
see them ; they do their traveling underground. 
The bulbs from which those tulips grew were 
planted exactly where you see that lilac bush. ’’ 

‘*But now the tulips are a little way from 
the lilac,’’ Mary said. 

‘‘Your grandfather set out the lilac without 
knowing that I had planted tulips in the same 
spot, ’’ explained Grandmother. ‘‘ Tulips cannot 
live without sunshine, and so 
they sent long white shoots 
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As I went down to Topping Town 
One day, I saw six trees 
With faces drooped and shoulders stooped 


snow above their knees. 


The helpless heads were very white, 


trembling limbs were cold. 


I thought, how sorrowful their plight — 
So old, old, old! 


As I went down to Topping Town 


To-day, they curtsied fair; 


Their heads were dark, and I could mark 


Pink flowers in their hair. 


I halted with a wondering word— 


Who did this magic thing ? 


And from the heart of each a bird 
Cried, “Spring, Spring, Spring!” 


underground and walked away 
from the shade of the lilac. 
Then little by little the life that 
was in the bulbs crept along 
the white shoots, and after a 
time there was a blossom here 
in the sunshine. The tulips 
simply couldn’t endure having 
the lilac bush on top of them.’’ 

‘*Well, it sounds almost like 
a fairy tale,’’ said Mary. 

That summer Mary kept a 
diary; here are some of the 
entries that she made: 

June 20. The strawberry 
plants walk, too. They push 
and crowd each other just the 
way people do in the street. 

August 1. I helped Abner 
weed the garden this morning. 
The quack grass walks all over 
the garden and digs its fingers 
so tight down into the earth 





Was running away and carry- 
ing him with it! He was very 
much frightened. Even if he 
did not drown, the river might 
take him far away and lose 
him completely. All the while 
that those thoughts were go- 
ing through his mind the 
Seven hens were making a ter- 
tible racket. He could never 
have guessed that they had 
Such piercing voices. He won- 
dered what would become of 





that I can’t pry them loose. 

August 12. I never saw such 
walkers as the sweet - potato 
vines. Every morning Grand- 
mother picks up one that is 
trying to run away. 

August 29. I am going home 
to-morrow ; but Abner says if 
I will come to the farm next 
March he will show me a 
plant that walks in the woods 
—the trailing arbutus. I’m 
coming, too. There is so much 
fun in the country! 
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SMOCKING 


MOCKING is an inexpensive and effective 
S dress trimming, at the moment both popular 

and fashionable. A touch of smocking on a 
child’s dress, a young girl’s frock or a woman’s 
gown gives it an air of distinction. Smocked sum- 
mer dresses are especially pleasing. Cotton, silk 
and wool, if sheer and soft, can be advantageously 
decorated by this method. 

It takes more material for smocking than for 
gathering, but less than for pleating. The general 
rule is: in gathering use one and one half times as 
much material as the finished pattern will cover; 
in smocking, two and one half, and in pleating, 
three times, as much. Unless the material is dotted 
or crossbarred, it is well to use a transfer or a per- 
forated pattern to trace the design. A perforated 
pattern with a box of stamping color and a pad, 
which is to be dipped in gasoline or benzine, is 
the best equipment with which to mark material, 
especially if more than one garment is to be 
smocked. You can, of course, use transfer pat- 
terns for occasional smoeking. They can be had 
of any store that sells fashion patterns. Choose a 
pattern with dots from one quarter to three eighths 
of an inch apart; or, if you wish more fullness, 
choose one that has dots three quarters of an inch 
apart. The greater the distance between the dots 
the greater is the amount of material used. 

The first thing to learn in smocking is the names 
of the different smocking stitches. (See Fig. 1.) 
When you are familiar with them you can proceed 
to learn how to make each stitch. After that you 
can choose your designs. It is well to mention here 
that a combination of two or three different 
stitches makes the most effective design; but a 
combination of more than three stitches makes a 
heavy and lavish design that is overdecorative 
and inartistic. 

After you have chosen your design, count the 
number of rows of dots necessary for the stitches, 
according to the following guide: 

Etching stitch. (Fig. 1, line 1.) One row of dots 
and gatherings. 

Single cable stitch. (Fig. 1, line 6.) One row of 
dots and gatherings. 

Double cable stitch. (Fig. 1;line 7.) Two rows of 
dots and gatherings. 

Van Dyke stitch. (Fig. 1, line 3.) Two or more 
rows of dots and gatherings. 

Honeycomb stitch. (Fig. 1, line 5.) Two or more 
rows of dots and gatherings. 

Wave stitch. (Fig. 1, line 10.) Three or more rows 
of dots and gatherings. 

Place a strip of the transfer or perforated pat- 
tern on the material and mark it. Use a separate 
thread for each row of dots (see Fig. 2), and make 
sure thaf all the knots are on the same side as the 
design, and also on the right side of the material. 
Gather the material with heavy cotton thread, 
No. 50 at the least. (See Fig. 3.) Gather the threads 
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FIG. 1. THE SMOCKING STITCHES 


| and between each two rows for the first diagonal 
line of the design coming down; have the thread 
below the needle for the second diagonal line 
going up. At the upper point of each wave take a 
| Stitch on the next pleat at the same level as the 
| last stitch with the thread above the needle. At the 
, lower point of each wave take a stitch in the same 
' way, but with the thread below the needle. That 
, accentuates the points and makes the design more 
| clear-cut and efféctive. 
With these directions you can work out many 
interesting designs by yourself. The featherstitch, 
| the chain stitch, the lazy-daisy and the herringbone 
| stitch, all previously described in the series, Fill- 
ing the Linen Chest, which was published in suc- 
cessive issues of the Girls’ Page from December, 
1913, to January, 1915, can also be used in smocking. 


to fit the wearer, or the yoke or belt to which | 


the material is to be attached. Tie the threads 
together in groups of 
twos and cut off the 
superfluous ends. 

The material is now 
ready to be smocked. 
Cotton should always 
be smocked with em- 
broidery cotton of six 
strands, and silk or 
wool with loosely 
twisted embroidery 
silk. Use a long-eyed 
needle. The following 
are the directions for 

FIG. 2 the stitches here illus- 
trated : 

Outline, or etching, stitch. (See Fig. 1, line 1.) 
Hold the gathered material in the left hand and 
begin the stitch in the upper left-hand corner on 
the first row of gathers and on the first pleat, with 
the needle coming through from the wrong side. 
Allow the thread to drop below the needle and, 
with the needle pointing to the left and parallel to 
the gathering threads, take a stitch on each pleat 
all the way across the dotted and gathered portion 





of the material. Fasten the thread securely on the | 


wrong side. 
Blanket stitch. (See Fig. 1, line 2.) This is a 


familiar stitch in smocking as in other forms of | 


embroidery. It was explained in an article on but- 
tonhole stitches, published in the Girls’ Page for 
May. 1914. You ean let the stiteh follow either an 
upper or a lower line, as shown in the illustration. 
Van Dyke stitch. (Shown in Fig. 1, line 3.) Make 
this stitch from right to left, taking two pleats at 
a time and fastening the pleats securely with a 
backstitech. The thread runs along diagonally on 
the right side of the material. Combine two rows 
of such stitches and you have the double Van 
Dyke stitch, as shown in Fig. 1, line 4. 
Honeycomb stitch. (Shown in Fig. 1, line 5.) This 
stiteh is virtually the same as the Van Dyke ex- 
cept that the thread runs on the wrong side of the 
material. You must be sure to run the thread diag- 
onally in a herringbone-stitch design, so that the 
garment will have elasticity. If you plan to work 
out the honeycomb stitch in points, make sure 


that the number of dots in each row is divisible | 


by four. 

The single cable stitch. (Shown in Fig. 1, line 6.) 
This stitch is based on the outline stitch, and is 
worked from ieft to right. You can get variety by 
placing the thread alternately above and below the 
needle as you take anew stitch on a different pleat. 

The double cable. (Shown in Fig. 1, line 7.) This 
stitch is made up of two rows of the single cable 
stitch. They are embroidered close together, so 
that a stitch in the lower row, the thread of which 
is up, is placed exactly below a stitch in the upper 
row, the thread of which is down. That makes a 
row of little holes, and is very useful in many 
designs. 

The cable diamond. (Shown in Fig. 1, line 8.) 
This stitch is similar to the double cable 
stitch. but covers the material more quick- 
ly, since it skips one pleat at every stitch. 
A variation of this is the half cable dia- 
mond, which is shown in Fig. 1, line 9. 

The wave stitch. (Shown in Fig. 1, line 
10.) This is another variation of the out- 
line. or etching, stitch. It is also worked 
from left to right. The only directions nec- 
essary here are: First, decide how deep 
you wish the points, or waves, to be; then, 
with a needle pointing to the left and with 
the thread above the needle, take a stitch 
on each new pleat on each row of gathers 
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| HOME -MAKING FOR GIRLS 
VIZ. Sanitation 


T is not a long time since private houses and 
eivie institutions tolerated many insanitary 
practices that to-day are prohibited by law; 
but, contrary to the popular belief, people were 
not so long-lived then as they are to-day. A hun- 
dred years ago the average length of life was forty 
| years; to-day it is forty-five years. Diseases due 
| to insanitary living conditions, such as smallpox, 
typhoid, the itch and the plague, were common 
then; to-day they are rare. The change has come 
about through education. 

Sanitation in the private house means removing 
dust and dirt and conquering darkness and damp- 
ness. We know, of course, that not all germs are 
harmful; many are useful, or “benign,” as the 
biologists call it, and some are necessary to life. 
| The germs that produce disease biologists call 
pathogenic, or disease-causing, germs. It is those 
that we must fight with the science of sanitation. 

Sunshine and fresh air are nature’s chief sani- 
tary agents. They are natural disinfectants ; hence, 
when yoy choose a site for your house, let it be, if 
| possible, one with such an exposure that every 
room will be flooded with sunshine during some 
part of the day. Plan, also, to provide your family 
with abundant fresh air by having many windows 
in your house. Avoid a site that is low or poorly 
drained, for those conditions mean dampness, 
mosquitoes and perhaps fevers. 

There are three kinds of rays that come to us 
from the sun—light rays, heat rays and chemical 
rays. It is the last—chemical rays—that tan your 
skin and help to destroy disease germs. But glass, 
unless it is violet in color, keeps out the chemical 
rays, just as a wooden door keeps out the heat 
rays and the light rays. It is only through open 
doors or windows that the efficacious chemical 
rays can enter your house. So, if you would keep 
your house wholesome, open the windows in every 
room for some part of every day and keep them 
partly open in the rooms in which you sit or work. 
That you should always keep the windows open at 
| hight in your sleeping room need scarcely be em- 
phasized. It is a habit to which all intelligent and 
well-informed people now conform. 





only must you air it frequently, but you must aiso 
clean and dust it regularly and thoroughly. Put 
away the old implements that only stir up or 
scatter the dust, such as brooms, brushes, feather 


| and dry-cloth dusters; they use up your time and | 
energy and accomplish little. Instead, use a | 


vacuum cleaner, which removes dust and dirt 
more efficiently than any other cleaning device. 
| Even @ Carpet sweeper with a vacuum attachment 
is an Improvement over the old corn broom. But 
| if you must use a broom, plan to lay the dust be- 
| fore you sweep by scattering sawdust or tea leaves 
or pieces of newspaper that have been dampened ; 


or tie a damp tloth over | 


the broom. You should 
take your rugs outdoors 
and sweep them, and then 
let them remain for a 
while in the sunshine. 
Use a damp or an oiled 
mop on pine or hardwood 
floors; and in your dust- 
ing use damp or oiled 
dusters, for they gather 
up the dust instead of 
scattering it. To make 
a dustiess mop, soak 


To keep your house in a sanitary condition not | 


cheesecloth in kerosene, wring it out and let it 
dry for a few hours. 

Always burn the dirt that you gather in your 
dust cloth, or tie it up in paper bags and have it 
taken away by the city waste collector; then wasli 
your dusters in hot soapsuds and let them dry in 
the sun. 

Do not let rubbish accumulate; either sell or 
burn it every week, or sort it carefully and keep 
it in special boxes. 

Garbage is a breeding place for flies and mos- 
quitoes. Keep your garbage can covered, and see 
that its contents are removed as soon as possible. 





| or so by the health department. There the care 
| of the garbage can itself is of first importance. 
| See that it has a tight-fitting cover. You can get a 
| special can that has a flytrap; or you can make 

a substitute for such a can by drilling a few holes 
| in the cover and fastening a wire flytrap over the 
| holes. When the can is emptied, scald it with hot 


| soapsuds and washing soda, scrub it clean and | 


put it in the sun for severa) hours. If you put all 
| your garbage into paper bags and put the bags 
| into the garbage can, you will find it much easier 
| to keep the can clean. On the farm all garbage 
| that cannot be fed to the stock should be burned. 

A good housewife also keeps the drains in her 
house in proper sanitary condition. Several times 


suds in which is dissolved a tablespoonful of 
washing soda. Do not let this mixture stand in 
the drains, which should be flushed well with 
water. Do not pour grease down the sink drain, 
for it is likely to clog the pipe. Wipe your greasy 
utensils with newspapers before you wash them, 
and pour refuse grease into a can kept for the 
purpose. 

Food cupboards and refrigerators need special 
care. Keep the cupboards dry, and provide them 
with close-fitting doors to protect them from dust. 
Scrub your refrigerator with soapsuds once or 
twice a week. If food has been spilled on the 
shelves, wipe it off as soon as you discover it. 
Keep a piece of fresh charcoal about the size of 
an egg in the cupboard and in the refrigerator; it 
will absorb odors. Keep all foods covered and 
protected from dampness. Moulds and mildews 
form only where there is dampness. Cooked foods 
should always be thoroughly cooled before they 
are put into a refrigerator. Cool them quickly by 
removing the covers and letting the steam escape; 
then cover them with cheesecloth, which permits 
the necessary circulation of air, but keeps out the 
dust. Bread and cake boxes should have tiny holes 
in them through which the air can filter; that 
keeps them cool and yet protects them against 
dust and insects. Wash the boxes thoroughly and 
let them dry and air in the sun at least once a 





week. 
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THE VIOLIN AS AN INSTRUMENT 
FOR GIRLS 


IT. The First steps 
Bay ener is always the hardest part of 


any enterprise. That is especially true of 
learning to play the violin. So, before you 


attempt to play is not a mere diversion or a new 


siasm. 
The first thing to do, before you get your violin, 
| is to find a teacher. The first steps should not be 
taken alone. Books and diagrams may serve to 
| some purpose later, but at the outset nothing can 
| take the place of instruction by a competent 
| teacher. Nowadays there are far more persons 
| qualified to give violin lessons than there used to 
| be. The girl who is really eager to find the best 
possible elementary instruction can usually find it. 
The proper way to hold the bow and to finger 
| the strings is not a thing that you can work out 
| for yourself. You should learn it by following a 
| good example. The violinist who devises his own 
| methods may teach himself to play after a fashion, 
| but he will never get beyond mediocrity. A few 
| lessons at the start are worth many later on; so, 
| find your teacher first, and after talking the matter 
over with him ask him to choose a violin and a 
bow for you. Explain to him how much money you 
feel that you can spend. The talk that you occa- 
sionally hear about the great sums paid for espe- 
cially fine violins is not untrue; but it is far from 
| bemg the whole truth, for it is possible to-day to 


In the city, garbage is usually collected every day | 


a week pour into the drains a mixture of hot soap- | 


begin, be sure that you are really interested. The | 


stitch in embroidery. There must be real enthu- | 


get an acceptable instrument at a low cost, pro- 
vided an expert violinist or teacher selects it for 
you. Almost of greater importance is the selection 
of areally good bow. The quality of the bow means 
to the violinist what the quality of the knife means 
to the surgeon. In most cases you will find that 
your teacher will be glad to help you. 

This is not the place to go into the details of 
bowing and fingering, because it is not possible to 
impart such knowledge through type. It is possi- 
ble, however, to give a few hints about practicing 
that are applicable whether you work alone or 
under instruction. 

First of all, you must master thoroughly the 

ical principles of your violin. Understand 
the separate function of each part, from scroll to 
tailpiece. 

Master the tuning of a violin until it becomes 
second nature to you. Learn to tune the A string 
from a tuning fork and the other strings from that 
string. If you depend upon the piano to give you 
the pitch for all four strings, you will come to lean 
on the piano for help, and if you were suddenly 
called upon to tune your instrument where there 
was no piano you would find yourself at a disad- 
vantage. Moreover, that knowledge will help you 
if you are ever called upon to tune a violin during 
the preliminary hubbub of an orchestra. 

Get into the habit of looking occasionally at the 
bridge, and learn how to right it if it begins to 
lean. Few things are more disconcerting than to 
have a bridge tip over; besides, it usually breaks 
the bridge. And keep your instrument serupu- 
lously clean. The rosin that quickly incrusts the 
strings and whitens the wood beneath not only 
looks untidy but impairs the tone. 

Do not allow yourself to get so interested in 
your technique that you forget fidelity to true 
pitch. 

If you have a large mirror accessible,—large 
enough to show the upper part of your body,—get 
into the habit of playing in front of it and of watch- 
ing your movements as critically as you would 
watch those of a pupil you were teaching. That 
will help you to train yourself to observe the most 

| minute details of the rules for practicing, which 
| have been given you by your teacher. 

Follow implicitly all that your teacher tells you, 
and to your practice add more practice. That is 
the only way to improve. No matter if the work 
seems drudgery; you will get your reward later. 

, And do not devote your whole time to playing the 
| first pieces that you learn. That is too much like 
| picking all the plums out of a pudding. Stick dog- 
| gedly to scales and bowing exercises as long as 
| you need them; even the greatest violinists never 
| relinquish their study of bowing, for good bowing 
| is the very keystone of all good playing. 

Most important of all, use your brain every 
| moment that you are practicing. Do not play over 
| exercises merely because you have been told to 
do it, but try to understand why you do each 
| thing. In that way you will gain most rapidly. 

| In the concluding article next month we shal) 
| discuss the range and scope of violin music. 
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| A NEW USE FOR COMMON TWINE 
RDINARY wrapping twine—the heavy, un- 
O 





bleached kind that is made of hemp — is 
used in connection with rough materials of 
; heutral color, such as crash and other linens that 
| are not too fine. With only slight preliminary 
| treatment it makes an excellent decoration for 
| couch covers, cushions, table ‘‘runners,” and 
other household accessories. A good soaking in 
| warm water for an hour is all that is needed to 
|make a string of medium thickness as glossy, 
| smooth and flexible as can be desired, and to 
change its color to a light, harmonizing shade. 
In the section of table “runner” here illustrated 
the twine is applied in a long, continuous design, 
to which it is particularly well adapted. To make 





the “runner” use material about eighteen inches 
wide. An inch above the fringe, and again at five 
inches above, draw five strands and hemstitch the 
goods with the drawn threads. 

After the twine has been soaked and dried, 
couch it on the background material with dark 
brown floss, in the design here illustrated, or 
according to any plain, running pattern that may 
be desired. At each corner work in a knot of 
stitching in yellow floss. 

In decorating cushions the twine may be twisted 
into a thick cord for binding the edges, and the 
cord may be frayed into tassels. Another use for 
the twine is as decoration and drawing strings 
for a sports bag. The ingenious gir] will think of 
still other applications of the idea. 
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OFFICE HOURS 


” OU West Enders accomplish so much! De 
tell us your secret!”’ said Mollie Bates to 
@ group of girls who were the afternoon 
guests of a club in another part of the town. “I've 
really begun to suspect that you find about twenty- 
eight hours in a day instead of twenty-four.” 

“Well,” said Leah Byers, ‘‘we’ve a scheme that 
does amount to about the same thing. It began this 
way: we found that we were spending almost al! 
of our time in answering telephone calls and in 
entertaining callers. 

“Milicent, who had planned to make up her 
work so that she could enter the senior year, con- 
fessed one day that she would have to give it up 
because she didn’t find time for study. Amelia 
said that she had planned to make all her summe! 
underwear, but had not found time to take a stitc) 

“It was Janet’s wise head that thought out the 
idea of office hours. ‘Let’s look at our work in the 
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same way that a business man looks at his work,’ 
she said; ‘we can claim the right to be free from 
interruptions, and then perhaps we can accom- 
plish something.’ 

“Well, you may be sure we voted for such a sen- 
sible plan at once. We understood that we were 
not even supposed to telephone another girl unless 
it were really necessary. And the amusing part 
was that our mothers adopted the same plan. Now 
anyone is considered a thoughtless person who 
needlessly takes up any of her neighbor’s time 
during working hours. 

“And another thing about our plan,” she added, 
“we didn’t patent our idea, so you girls can feel 
perfectly free to use it.” 


So 9 


A NOVEL EASTER EGG 


GGSHELLS make novel little hanging bas- 
E kets for Easter gifts and favors. It is not 
too early now to begin to save them from 
breakfast omelets and weekly bakings in prep- 
aration for the green-growing Easter eggs that 
are herewith described. 
First of all, you must be 
sure that the eggshells 
have been thoroughly 
cleansed and evened 
along the 'edges into ca- 
pable little cups. Fill them 
loosely with cotton bat- 
ting that has been well 
fluffed. Crochet a star- 
shaped net in long chain- 
stitched loops to serve as 
a basket web for the shell 
to rest in. Also, crochet 
a loop by which you can 
hang it. Use a silkateen 
thread in lilac or leaf- 
green color. Moisten the 
cotton batting generous- 
ly, and sow on it flatly 
and evenly a scant tea- 
spoonful of radish seed, 
rape seed or flaxseed. Hang the basket where it 
will get warmth and sunlight. In a few days the 
seeds will have sprouted; and by the end of a 
week there will be a bounteous crop of tiny leaves 
growing out of the eggshell and drooping over the 
edge. Nothing could be more appropriate for a 
simple Easter remembrance. 
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COCOANUT CANDIES 
Ss oe cocoanut makes delicious candies 








that do not require sugar. It combines well 
with fruits. nuts, pop corn or marshmallows. 

C t Ch Bonb —Boil one cupful 
of corn syrup, one half cupful of honey and one 
half cupful of sweet milk in a saucepan or double 
boiler until the mixture forms a soft ball when 
you test it in cold water. Remove the mixture 
from the fire and let it stand a few minutes until 
it thickens. Then add two cupfuls of grated cocoa- 
nut and one half cupful of chopped nut meats. 
Stir the mixture until itis of a creamy consistency. 
Add vanilla or almond flavoring. Roll the mixture 
into small balls or into the shape of bonbons. Let 
the balls stand on wax paper until they are cool, 
then dip them into melted chocolate. If you like, 
you can fill the centres of the balls with fruit 
before you dip them into the chocolate. 

Cocoanut Date Bars.—Remove the stones from 
one pound of dates and chop the dates in a food 
chopper. Add to the date meats about one half 
cupful of maple syrup, honey or cream—enough 
liquid to moisten the dates thoroughly. Then add 
two cupfuls of shredded cocoanut. Dust a baking 
board with a mixture of powdered sugar and corn- 
starch. Roll the date mixture on the board into 
bars about an inch thick. Dip each bar separately 
into melted chocolate and let it harden on wax 
paper. If you prefer, you can substitute figs or 
raisins for the dates. 

Cocoanut Corn Balls.—Boil two cupfuls of corn 
syrup or honey (strained) and one half cupful of 
sweet milk or cream to the soft-ball stage. Add 
two teaspoonfuls of vanilla. Stir into that syrup 
one cupful of shredded cocoanut and some finely 
ground pop corn. When those ingredients are 
thoroughly compounded, mould the mixture with 
your hands into small balls and dust each ball 
with grated cocoanut. You can also cut the mix- 
ture into small bars, if you wish. 

Cocoanut Marshmallows.—Add a box of gelatin 
that has been dissolved in cold water to two cup- 
fuls of maple sugar that have reached the boiling 
point. Let the mixture stand until it has partly 
cooled. Add one teaspoonful of vanilla, a pinch of 
salt and the whites of two eggs beaten stiff. Stir 








the mixture until it is very light, and add one | 


cupful of shredded cocoanut. Pour it into deep 
pans that have been dusted with powdered sugar 
and cornstarch. When the mixture is cold and 
stiff, cut it into cubes, roll it in cocoanut or dip it 
into melted chocolate. 
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PLANTS FOR POOR SOIL 


Toe you have only poor soil in which to 
grow flowers is no reason for going without 
them. Your choice may be limited, but there 
are a number of beautiful garden flowers that 
seem to prefer soil too thin and sandy to suit 
other plants. The portulaca is an example. That 
bright-colored, low-growing annual will thrive in 
the hottest and driest corner of the garden and 
in very poor soil. Moreover, it can be transplanted 
when in full bloom, and when once started it sows 
itself; new plants come up every year. 

Amateur gardeners often make the mistake of 
planting nasturtiums where the ground is too 
rich; the result is that they get a dense growth of 
foliage but few flowers. Nasturtiums will thrive in 
poor soil; but they, like the portulacas, must have 
direct sunlight if they are to bloom freely. An 
important point to remember when you plant nas- 
turtiums is that the soil should be pressed down 
firmly in order to bring the earth into contact with 
all parts of the corrugated seeds. In very_sandy 
soil it is well to mix in a little well-rotted manure 
at the start to prevent the new plants from flower- 
ing before they have made sufficient leaf growth. 

It is the same with godetias as with nasturtiums ; 
in rich soil they make a rank growth but produce 
few blossoms. In poor soil they produce a profu- 
sion of flowers for weeks. Godetias will grow any- 
where, but they like a little shade at noon. 

Calendulas, or pot marigolds, thrive in soil that 
is comparatively poor, although they are more 
particular than the portulacas. The calendulas are 
especially desirable in the garden because they 
continue to display their cheerful orange and 
yellow flowers when almost everything else has 
been cut down by frost. They, too, are flowers 
that sow themselves when once established. 

Sandy soil suits the annual poppies very well, if 
the drainage is good and there is no lack of sun- 
light. If you plant the eschscholtzias, or California 
poppies, thickly and allow them to climb through 
and over a little pile of brush, they will make a 
glorious display, and the silvery foliage will soon 
hide the support. 

Zinnias, those Quakers of the garden, flourish 
in poor soil and are satisfied with either sun or 
shade. Moreover, they can get along with very 
little water. A number of fanciful names, like Mc- 
Kinley’s plume, belvedere and firebush, have 
been applied to the symmetrical little kochia, the 
common name of which is summer cypress. It is a 
foliage plant but a quick-growing annual, and can 
be used effectively round a foundation wall or as 
a summer hedge. Good plants will grow in poor 
soil, and in the second season enough seedlings 
will come up to produce all the plants you will 
need. 

There are a number of other plants worth grow- 
ing for flowers or foliage that will thrive in poor 
soil, but it is possible to have an attractive garden 
by using only those mentioned here. 
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AN OLD TRICK MADE NEW 


OMETIME when you wish to amuse your 
S little brother, show him how to cut a large 
hole in a small sheet of paper. If you do it 
right, the hole will be much larger than the paper 














itself. In half a sheet of note paper, for example, 
you can cut a hole through which anyone, big or 
small, can thrust his 
x x 
simple as well as old. 
Fold the half sheet 

of note paper length- 

wise. Half an inch 

from the left-upper 

corner cut from the 

folded edge to within 

half an inch of the 

lower edges; _ then, 

cut from the outer edges to within half an inch of 
the folded edge. Continue to cut in that way, alter- 
nating from upper edge to lower edges, as shown 
in the diagram, unti] you have made as many cuts 
half an inch apart as the paper will hold. The two 
outside incisions must start from the folded edge. 
Between the points marked X on the diagram cut 
open the folded edge, and you will have a hole 
that is large enough to fall over your brother’s 


head. The trick is 
half an inch to the right and below that incision, 
head even when he has on a cap with a big visor. 








No matter what other charms you 
have, they count for little unless 
you have the greatest of all charms 
—a clear, fresh skin. 


Begin this treatment tonight. Just 
before retiring, wash your face and neck 
with plenty of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and warm water. After rinsing your 
face with warm water, ruba fresh lather 
of Woodbury’s into your skin, using an 
upward and outward motion. Do this 
until the skin feels just a little sensitive. 
Then rinse the skin well in warm water, 
then in cold, finishing by rubbing for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 


Make this treatment a regular habit. 
In a shorter time than you would im- 
agine, your skin will respond to it. You 
will find a 25¢ cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of this treatment and for general 

cleansing use. For sale at drug stores 
and toilet goods counters throughout 
the United States and Canada. 





You can make your skin what 
you would love to have it 


Write today for a week’s size cake 
For 6c we will send you a cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, enough for a week’s use, 


together with the booklet, ‘A Skin You Love 
to Touch,”’ giving many of the famous Wood- 
bury skin treatments. Or for 12c, we will 
send, in addition, a sample of Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 2103 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 2103 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ontario. 




















Let Your Own Teeth 
Decide This 


All Statements Approved by High Dental A uthorities 





Note the Film There Now 


Feel your teeth with your tongue and 
you note a slimy film. There lies the 
reason why teeth cleaning methods have 
proved inadequate. 


Millions find that brushed teeth still 
discolor and decay. Tartar accumulates. 
Pyorrhea has become alarmingly com- 
mon. Statistics show that tooth troubles 
have constantly increased. 


Every authority knows that the rea- 
son lies in that slimy film. It clings 
to the teeth. It gets into crevices, hardens 
and stays. And most tooth troubles are 
caused by it. 


That film is what discolors—not the 


teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


Old methods of teeth cleaning do not 
end it, as everybody knows. But dental 
science has for years sought a way to 
do it. Now that way is found. Clinical 
tests have proved this to dentists, and 
now we are urging everyone to prove it. 
The method is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent, and we send an ample 
test to anyone who asks. 


Watch It For Ten Days 


We urge you to ask for a 10-Day 
Tube. It is free. Then let your own teeth 
decide its action on the film. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumi- 
nous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 

Pepsin long seemed impossible, be- 
cause it must be activated. The usual 
method is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 
But science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. And that 
invention has made pepsin possible. 


Pepsodent was submitted to many 
clinical tests before it was offered to 


users. Able authorities proved its re- 
sults beyond question. Leading dentists 
all over America are now urging its adop- 
tion. Now it is felt that everyone should 
know it, and at once; so we publish this 
trial offer. 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Judge it by what it does. Prove it for 
your own sake and your children’s sake. 
When you see these results you will 
not again try to clean teeth without it. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 








Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 
Dept. 432, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 





Address 














RELIEF Rational home treat- | 
ment successful ily taken | 

Ss H “4 M anywhere. Write 
, Buffalo, N. er — 
AND CURE Ask for Bulletin Y-192. 





Learn Auto 


eo¢ Tractor Business 
Big expansion of the business follow- 
ing! the war has made ter de: than 
ever for garages and motor mechanics. 
Learn here in 6 to 8 weeks. Write for Free Book. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, 20S! 02k Sirest.. 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 
















MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 





Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken —_ together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. name address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 











90 ) DAYS | FREE TRIAL 














AT FACTORY PRICE 


The New C ion Sewing M 

is guaranteed for 25 years, sold ; ; 

panion readers at a very low price, and oye. 

delivered free anywhere in the U. y 
Write for free booklet and trial offer. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cuticura 
Promotes 


Hair Health 


#f, Qintmont 2% & 60, Talcum 25. 
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THE FAMILY POULTRY FLOCK 
The Care and Feeding of Ducks 


ANY persons take it for granted that 
M they cannot raise waterfowl if they 

have no pond; but that is not the case. 
Ducks will thrive although they have no chance 
to swim, and they need only rough houses for 
shelter. Thousands of ducks are raised in com- 
mercial plants, as well as on private places, 
where they never see any more water than is 
contained in a pail or a pan. 

It is not advisable to keep ducks in thickly 
settled communities, for their quacking may 
easily become a nuisance to the neighborhood. 
They need rather larger yards than hens do, 
for small yards soon become fouled and give 
off an unpleasant odor; they can be kept to 
best advantage where they can have the run 
of an orchard or a wide stretch of grassland. 

Ducks of most breeds can be confined by a 
fence over which they cannot see. Low fences 
are convenient for the keeper, since no gates 
are needed. Portable fences made in sections 
and held in place by stakes driven on both 
sides are useful, for the yards can be quickly 
changed or the ground cleared for ploughing. 
The houses need no furnishings, as the ducks 
sleep on the floor and drop their eggs about 
the yard or bury them in the litter. Sometimes 
a duck will scoop out a little nest and deposit 
her eggs there for several days in succession, 
or will use a low box on the floor; but many 
eggs are certain to be scattered about the 
pen. Most of them will be laid in the morning, 
however, and if the birds are confined to the 
house or to small yards until nine o’clock few 
eggs will be lost. Usually the eggs are so 
much soiled that they must be washed. 

Ducks do not mind low temperatures, but 
they suffer from dampness and drafts. For 
that reason their house should be tight, except 
in front, where it is desirable to have a large 
opening without glass, over which a muslin 
curtain can be dropped when storms blow from 
the south—the direction in which the house 
should, of course, face. An earth floor is satis- 
factory, but it should be several inches higher 
than the ground outside, in order that it may 
always be dry, and it should have a litter of 
shavings, sawdust or straw over it. Shavings 
make the best litter for ducks; they do not 
pack under the webbed feet, as straw does. 

A very low house will serve, but it is better 
to have it high enough so that the attendant 
can work in it without stooping. Very little 
floor space is needed when the ducks are con- 
fined only at night; but in northern sections 
it is well to allow five or six square feet to 
each bird, so that in winter, when there is ice 
or show on the ground, the birds will have room 
to exercise under shelter. If you force ducks to 
paddie about in snow and icy water, they will lay 
few eggs. The feet of ducks are tender and easily 
injured. It is a great mistake to lift the birds by 
the legs; the proper way is to grasp the duck 
round the neck just behind the head with one 
hand, and to support the body with the other 
hand. 

The feeding of ducks is sometimes made a com- 
plicated matter, but with no good reason. More 
than one farmer has raised an excellent flock on 
the same dry mash that he feeds to his hens. Such 
a mash given liberally several times a day should 
be supplemented with green food, grit and water. 
The conventional duck ration is a wet mash, with 
supplementary feedings of corn, wheat or oats. 

Peking ducklings can be fattened quickly on a 
mash composed of one part corn meal, two parts 
bran, with five per cent of beef scraps added at 
the end of the first week. A little fine grit should 
be mixed with the mash for a few days, and there 
should be green stuff several times a week. It is 
best to feed the ducklings five times a day for two 
or three weeks, at the end of which time three 
feedings a day will be sufficient. When they are ten 
weeks old they should weigh at least five pounds 
and be ready for market. 

Ducklings of the egg-laying breeds do not need 
to be fed so heavily. A good ration for them is: 
bran, four parts; ground oats, one part; corn meal, 
one part; vegetables or green stuff, two parts; and 
beef scraps, one part. 

The green stuff may be lettuce, dandelions, rape, 
spinach, rye or alfalfa. For the first two weeks it 
is well to feed the ducks four times a day, unless 
there is a grass run—in which case three times 
will be enough. In any event, three feedings a 
day are sufficient after the second week. When 
the birds are two months old the noon feeding 
may consist of cracked corn. 

Ducklings should not be fed for thirty-six hours 
after they are hatched, although from the first 
they should have water. Some breeders start with 
mash; others give for a day or two bread soaked 
in milk and water and sprinkled with coarse sand. 
Although the mash is spoken of as“‘wet”’ to dis- 
tinguish it from “dry” mash, it should not be 
really wet, but only of such consistency that it 
will crumble in the hands. Only as much as the 
ducklings will eat clean in half an hour should be 
given at a time; it is a mistake to have food stand- 
ing before the young stock. 

The water dish must never be allowed to be- 
come empty, and must be deep enough so that the 
ducks can thrust their beaks into the water the 
full length, in order to wash out mud or food that 
would otherwise clog the nostrils and cause the 
birds to suffocate. Ducks can be hatched in incu- 
bators and raised in brooders or hatched and 
reared under hens. It takes about four weeks to 
hatch the eggs, except those laid by muscovy 
ducks, which take a week longer. More moisture 
is required than for hen eggs. Sprinkle them with 
water at a temperature of one hundred degrees 
for four or five days before they are to hatch. 

Poultry keepers familiar only with hens will 
find ducks different in many ways. For example, 
they can be driven about in flocks, for they do not 


scatter but move as a unit. Then, too, they can | 
see surprisingly well after dark and often wander | 


about in the evening. One amateur who had a pen 
of indian runners often humored them by throw- 
ing in a little corn just before he went to bed. 
They soon acquired the habit of standing at the 
gate chattering until midnight unless they got 
their late supper. When fed, they swallowed only 
a little of the corn, then took a drink and waddled 
off to bed, perfectly contented. They were not 
really hungry, but they enjoyed the attention. 



























To Our Guest 


E.. If you come cheerlly, 
& Here shall be jest for you; 
t Ifyou come wearily, 
Here shall be rest for you. 


If you come borrowing, 

Cladly well loan to you: 

If you come sorrowing, 

Love shall be shown to you. 
Under our thatch, friend, 7 
Place shall abide for you; f= 
Touch but the latch, friend, 3 
The door shall swing wide 

| for you! 


) 2 





The above lines lend themselves well to framing for a front hall or for the first landing 
of the hall stairway. Unframed, the poem makes an appropriate decoration for the 
flyleaf of the family guest book 


The best breeds of ducks for different purposes 
were described in an article in the Family Page for 
December, 1918. 
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BLACKBOARD CHARADES 


NEW variation of the familiar game of cha- 
A rades requires for equipment a wall black- 
board and some crayons, cards for the 
players, and slips of paper on which to write the 
names of songs, poems or books. It creates a great 
deal of fun, as amateur attempts at drawing al- 
ways do. 

On the cards place a row of numbers, one for 
each song, poem or story. Give one of the cards 
and a pencil to each player, and let him draw a 
numbered slip of paper that bears the name of a 
song, poem or story. The player who draws No. 1 
goes to the blackboard and makes the first at- 
tempt at illustrating his song, of course without 
letting the others know what the song is. As soon 
as he has finished, the players write down their 
guesses opposite the figure 1, and the next person 
takes his turn at the blackboard, and so on. 

If, for example, a player receives a slip that 
bears the word “America,” he may either attempt 
to draw a map of America, a picture of Uncle 
Sam, or anything that will indicate the song. In 
illustrating Where, Oh, Where, Has My Little 
Dog Gone? the amateur artist might show the 
tracks of the dog, and at the end of the board a 
few inches of his tail. 

Following the custom of such games, when all 
the songs have been illustrated the players ex- 
change cards and mark the guesses as some one 
reads the correct title for each number. 
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VEGETABLES IN POOR SOIL 


READER of the Family Page makes a sug- 

A gestion that will be welcomed by those who 

are anxious to have a garden in spite of the 

fact that the soil at their disposal seems entirely 
unfit to grow vegetables. 

His garden plot consisted of a few yards of hard 
yellow clay, and the prospect for a crop was far 
from bright. Instead of giving up in discourage- 
ment, however, he got a wagonload of good soil 
and dug holes in the clay about a foot in diameter, 
eight or ten inches deep and about two feet apart. 
After filling them with the good soil he set a cab- 
bage plant in each. The happy result was that he 
raised cabbages that were bigger and better than 
any that his neighbors, who were fortunate in 
having good soil, produced. 

The same method will bring success with toma- 
toes and other vegetables. A coal bucket of soil 
in a pile of cinders, even, will support your plant 
if you tend it and keep it watered. 
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WOOD ASHES FOR FERTILIZER 


OR two or three years hundreds of thousands 
of people who have hitherto used coal for all 
fuel purposes will, in part, at least, use wood. 

Many factories will make it their chief depend- 
ence, and a considerable number of shops that 
get their power from waterfalls will use wood for 
heating. The situation is not without its advan- 
tages, for, unlike coal, wood as fuel furnishes a 
valuable by-product for the farmer. On account of 
the difficulty of getting potash, fertilizers are at 
present extremely high in price. But wood ashes 
contain a large amount of potash, and, except that 
they lack nitrogen, they furnish a complete ferti- 
lizer. The lime in them sweetens the soil so that 





nitrogen-storing plants, such as beans, peas and 





clover, can grow on their roots the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria that cannot live in sour soil. Thus, in a 
secondary way, wood ashes are a complete ferti- 
lizer for such plants. They also increase the growth 
of cabbages, carrots and corn. But it is not advis- 
able to mix them with barnyard manure. 

The advice has often been given not to use wood 
ashes on potato land. The reason is that such use 
of them is likely to cause scab. The advice is 
good if the crop is intended for the market; but 
if the potatoes are to be raised for home use, a 
liberal application of wood ashes will increase 
the crop without doing any harm, for scab is only 
skin-deep, and does not affect the flavor. Besides, 
rolling the seed potatoes in sulphur virtually 
eliminates the likelihood of. scab. Putting the 
ashes on the soil the year before or scattering them 
on the snow in winter is another way of reducing 
the likelihood that they will cause scab. With ashes 
at twenty-five dollars to thirty dollars a ton for 
fertilizer, the man who burns wood has a possible 
rebate on his firewood bill that is not to be de- 
spised. 
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MAKING AND CONSERVING 
PLAYTHINGS AT HOME 


N keeping children occupied and happy mothers 
should remember that an ounce of ingenuity 
is worth pounds of expensive playthings. The 

thought is cheering in these times when everyone 
must economize in everything—even the children 
in their toys. The following suggestions point out 
various uses of homely materials that many 
mothers have found satisfactory substitutes for 
elaborate and expensive playthings. 

Most children like to play at being grown up, 
and thus are never so happy as when they are 
imitating their mother or big sister in occupations 
that resemble housework. One clever mother who 
knows that characteristic of children kept things 
in a special place in her kitchen for her children 
to use. There were pattypans and some rarely 
used muffin tins, an old iron spoon and, best of 
all, a jar of sawdust and one of tiny pebbles, the 
kind that are used in starting Japanese-lily and 
narcissus bulbs in gravel and water. When the 
mother was baking, her two-year-old daughter 
could bake, too, The tins were arranged on atray, 
and each was filled with a batter of sawdust and 
garnished with pebbles; and many an hour was 
spent contentedly in filling and emptying the tins. 
Of course such a use of sawdust is only a substi- 
tute for a sand box, but the sand box is not always 
practical in a house. 

Another woman found that an egg beater that 
had seen its day of usefulness was a very real 
delight to her small son. He sang to its accom- 
paniment and “found it a source of unfailing inter- 
est, which was a boon to his busy mother. Another 
mother, when she is busy in her kitchen, finds a 
seat for her small boy at one end of the table at 
which she is at work. Then she gives him a large 
dripping pan partly filled with water. That makes 
a fine lake over which his boats drift gayly. The 
boats are bits of parings or of other materials that 
she gives him. 

A sewing basket furnishes play material for 
another active child. Her mother finds her a spool 
wound with odds and ends of bright-colored silks 
that the little one can wind and unwind, and she 
can make believe that she is sewing—like mother. 
A necklace of buttons strung on strong linen 
thread and securely tied is another treasure that 
saves the sewing basket from depredations and 
both mother and child from the strain of incessant 
“don’ts.” 

A nursery slide made from an ironing board is 
another inexpensive plaything that any mother 


can afford her child. All that is necessary is to 
screw a cleat on the under side of the board 
near the top, to prevent the board from slip- 
ping when the upper end of it is placed ona 
chair. The slide is perfectly safe for children 
from one and one half to four or five years old. 
Besides that use, the board also makes an ad- 
mirable mountain side down which trains of 
cars can race and celluloid bath toys and dolls 
can ‘‘shoot the chutes.” It serves as a table 
that can be adjusted to any height, and as a 
counter for playing store, and is also a good, 
steady table to put across a crib for a sick 
child’s playthings. It is easily put away and 
occupies little space. 

Clothespins have likewise many interesting 
possibilities as play material. Dominoes or 
blocks of wood of that size thrust between the 
legs of the clothespins will keep them standing 
upright, ready to be organized into regiments 
of soldiers for the small boy. Eyes, nose and 
mouth can be made with pencil or ink, and 
uniforms can be provided with colored pencils. 
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A SECTIONAL SUPPER 


N entertainment that lends itself equally 
A well to raising money for a church en- 
terprise, for a local or national charity 
or for a college subscription is the sectional 
supper. The first requirement is a large hall 
that you can divide into four sections—East, 
West, North and South—with the tables for 
the supper set accordingly. The tickets should 
include the price of both the supper and the 
entertainment. 

Divide the workers into four groups, each of 
which will have entire charge of one section. 
Provide a distinctive menu for each division. 
The tables of the South, for example, will 
serve dishes distinctly Southern, such as fried 
chicken, corn bread and sweet potatoes. Those 
tables may be decorated with a centrepiece 
of miniature bales of cotton and baskets of 
Southern fruits. The waiters should be little 
colored boys and girls dressed in true Southern 
style. 

Cowboys and cowgirls should wait on the 
tables of the West. The table decorations 
should be baskets of oranges and flocks of 
tiny toy sheep peacefully grazing on the table- 
cloth. Snowy mountain peaks covered with 
tiny cedars made from brown paper, cotton 
and cedar sprays will also lend Western color. 
Roast lamb, salmon steaks and Western ap- 
ples should be served here. 

The waiters at the tables that represent the 
North should be arrayed in flour-sack clothing 
and wear white caps. Small wheat stacks 
remind the guests of huge wheat fields; and 

ponds made of mirrors laid flat and edged with 
stones, sand and grasses suggest the lake regions. 
Roast pork, apple sauce and lake fish are edibles 
appropriate to these tables. 

A miniature ocean adorns the tables in the East 
section. Here stately, spectacled women pro- 
fessors have laid aside their books and serve the 
hungry host. Clam chowder, baked beans, oysters 
and pies are not out of place on these tables. 

As each person buys his ticket, he should be 
asked from what part of the country he comes 
and taken to his own section. That is a jolly way 
of mixing the crowd; in many cases it separates 
husband and wife, and often brings about the dis- 
covery that persons who never happened to meet 
each other before have friends in common. 

When the supper is over toasts are given, and 
of course each speaker lauds his own part of the 
country and gives timely and amusing gibes at all 
other sections. A programme of songs and verses, 
the work of authors from the different parts of 
the country, fills in the rest of the evening. 

State booths in which typical products are on 
sale—for example, home-canned sweet corn, apple 
butter and cottage cheese for lowa, and orange 
marmalade, grape juice and raisin and fig confec- 
tions for California—will help to swell the profits 
and increase the pleasure of the visitors. 
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MOVING -DAY HELPS 


OVING from one house to another is un- 
M deniably hard upon furnishings. The im- 

portant thing when a time of upheaval 
approaches is to know how to move your goods 
with the greatest safety. 

China and glassware, which are most easily 
broken, deserve special attention. Barrels are 
better than boxes for such articles: it is easier to 
move them without jarring their contents. A good 
plan is to place a pillow in each end of the barrel, 
and it is also well to line the sides with small 
cushions or blankets. If there is no excelsior at 
hand, crumple paper and wedge it into every 
space, so that there can be no possibility of the 
pieces of china’s touching one another, no matter 
how much the barrel is shifted about. Stuff cups, 
bowls, glasses, pitchers and other hollow articles 
with paper or rags or excelsior. 

Very delicate china should be packed in sawdust 
or bran, shaken down so thoroughly that no holes 
are left, and in a small box or nail keg—something 
that can be handled with greater care than a large 
receptacle. Heavy, corrugated cardboard boxes, 
such as fruit jars come in, make ideal packing 
boxes for such things. Tie them carefully with 
plenty of stout cord or rope and attach wooden 
handles by which to carry them. Bushel baskets, 
too, make excellent containers and have the addi- 
tional advantages of not being liable to have other 
things piled upon them. 

The Chinese have an excellent method of pack- 
ing their finest glassware. They dip each piece into 
cold water and, while it is still wet, they wrap it 
in tissue paper, put on with a twisting motion. It 
is then packed in excelsior or crumpled paper. 
The damp paper clings to the glass and prevents 
the pieces from slipping. Many firms use damp 
excelsior for packing their dishes. It swells, and 
so wedges itself tighter about the articles. 

Pictures and mirrors are often broken in trans- 
portation. If they are small enough, they can be 
disposed among the boxes and drawers in which 
clothing or bedding is being packed. One in each 
drawer will not add materially to the weight and 
with the abundant padding cannot possibly get 
broken. Narrow strips of paper pasted diago- 
nally across the glass will help to break up the 
vibrations. If it is necessary to pile one picture or 
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Sometimes, in the night, 
Pain comes to your house. 
Then is the time, most of 
all, when you rely on good 
old Musterole. No fuss, no 
bother, no worry—no mess- 
ing about with plasters or 
waiting for water to heat. 


Quickly you go to the Musterole 
jar. A bit of that clean white oint- 
ment on little Bobbie’s chest, and 
lightly you rub it in. A gentle tin- 
gle of skin puts Doctor Nature to 
work, and soon a healing warmth 
reaches the congested spot. Then 
comes a soothing coolness, and 
Bobbie drowses off to sleep. 


For coughs, congestions, bron- 
chitis and croup, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective. It is good, 
too, todrive away the pains of rheu- 
matism, lumbago and neuralgia. 


Musterole relieves — without 
discomfort. 


It is better than a mustard 
plaster, with all the virtues of the 
old-time plaster but none of its 
disadvantages. 


Musterole does not blister. And 
it is easy to apply. Just rub it on. 
Rub it on — for little Bobbie’s cold 
—for Sister’s bronchitis — for 
Grandma’s pains in chest or back. 
It’s an old-fashioned remedy in a 
new-fashioned form. 


Keep a jar handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


30c and 60c jars. $2.50 








Piso’ s reputa- 
tion became 
established in 
Grandfather’ s 
school days 
when winter 
snow frolics 
caused the 
same throat ir- 
ritations they 
do to-day. 
Time has 
tried and 
proved Piso’s worthi- 
ness. Its purity and ef- 
fectiveness have: placed 
it in thousands of care- 
fully stocked home 
medicine chests. 

Your druggist sells 
Piso’s —with a guaran- 
tee—30c. a bottle. 


Contains No Opiate. 
Safe for Young and Old. 


PISOS 


for Coughs & Colds 
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Two Year Nome Study 
fer {ligh SchoolCourse 
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4 The lack of High School 
training bars you from a suc- 
cessful ness career and the 
leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, teaching 
and college entrance. You don’t 
wantto be barred. You don’t havetobe!l You 
cancomplete oursimplified HighSchoolCourse 
by spare time home study within two years. 
ae Your Whether you need High 

00 ining or special- 
ANDICAP ized instruction the Amer- 
ican School can help you remove your handi- 
cap. Check and mail coupon for Free Bulletin 
and money-back guarantee. 
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mirror on top of another, make sure that one 
frame rests upon the other and not upon any part 
of the glass. 

A good packer is known by the way in which he 
manages books. The worst offense is to wedge 
them in tight, although that is a virtue to be 
practiced in most other forms of packing. Close 
packing breaks the binding. For the same reason it 
is better to stand the books on end, as they appear 
in the bookcase, than to pile them on their sides 
in a congested arrangement. Always place the 
heaviest books at the bottom, and do not allow 
any of them to extend beyond the top edge of the 
box, as they will be sure to be crushed and marred 
when other boxes are set on top of them in the 
moving van. Place a protecting layer of news- 
papers or magazines over the top of each box 
and line the boxes with papers to prevent the books 
from getting scratched. Another mistake fre- 
quently made by the amateur packer is using 
too large a box for books. Anything so heavy as 
books should be placed in a number of small, 
easily handled boxes. 

For kitchen utensils nothing is better than bar- 
rels, the rounded sides of which adapt themselves 
to the various-shaped pots and pans. Never put 
heavy utensils over lighter ones, but put the largest 
in first, and the smaller things in the crevices left. 
A precaution that will add a great deal to the com- 
fort of the family while they are getting settled 
in the new home is to pack in a separate, plainly 
labeled box or basket all the utensils necessary 
for getting a simple meal, and a few necessaries 
like salt, pepper, sugar and flour. 

In the same box, or another like it, put towels, 
soap and some other toilet necessaries ; also a ham- 
mer, tacks, nails and the screw driver. All those 
things will be needed at once, and it saves time 
and temper not to have to look through several 
boxes to find them. If you have a fireless cooker, 
you can serve a hot meal immediately after you 
arrive. A pot of beans or a stew can be put into 
the cooker before you start; and if there is room, 
you can do the same with hot coffee, soup, mashed 
potatoes, or any food that will keep palatable. 

Moving day was robbed of some of its horrors 
for one family by a scheme based on the adage, 
““A place for everything and everything in its 
place.” When the family went to inspect the new 
house they took with them careful measurements 
of the larger pieces of furniture, so that a tape 
measure made it easy to decide just where the 
piano and the davenport, for example, could be 
placed. They then drew a floor plan of each room 
and marked the places where the furniture was 
to stand. They left a duplicate of each plan in the 
room to which it corresponded, took the original 
plans home with them, and tagged the furniture 
to indicate the place where it belonged. Even the 
smaller pieces, the rugs, mirrors and pictures, 
which did not appear on the plans, were tagged 
with the name of the room. The barrels contain- 
ing kitchen utensils, china and silver, they marked 
kitchen, china closet and dining room, respec- 
tively; and assigned the trunk containing the 
linen to a place near the linen closet. 

When the actual moving took place, one mem- 
ber of the family was at the new house to direct 
the men; and with the help of the plans things 
seemed to slide into their places in an almost 
magical way. When the other members arrived 
they found, instead of the familiar welter of bu- 
reaus, ironing boards and desks in the front hall, 
the house virtually in order. Rugs had to be spread 
out, beds set up, pictures hung, sheets, plates and 
saucepans unpacked, but those tasks were quickly 
accomplished because no time was wasted in look- 
ing for anything or in moving furniture. Of course 
in some cases it was found that a desk or a sofa 
looked better in another place than the one orig- 
inally decided upon; but the family has now had 
six years to meditate on such points, and many of 
the pieces are still standing in the very spots 
where the movers left them! 

To anyone who has wrestled with a houseful 
of furniture piled, according to the time-honored 
method, in the parlor and front hall, that system 
of using head to save heels will be a revelation. 
Anyone who has ever used it would as soon think 
of building a house without a plan as moving 
without one; for the extra trouble taken before 
the moving begins is repaid many times over by 
the time and temper saved in the actual process. 
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WHITE GINGERBREAD.—To one pound of 
well-sifted flour add one half pound of butter, one 
half pound of sugar, the minced rind of one lemon 
one ounce of ground ginger and one small, grat 
nutmeg. Stir thoroughly and add one gill of warm 
milk and one half teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
and work the whole to a light, smooth paste. Roll 


it out, cut it into cakes, and bake them in a mod- 
erate oven twenty minutes. 


CHEESE ROLL.—Sift together two cupfuls of 
flour, four teaspoonfuls of one antag me and one 
y= ape po teaspoonful of salt. Work two tablespoon- 

uls of shortening into these ingredients and place 
the mixture on ice for a few hours. Add one cup- 
ful of milk or cream; roll out or spread on but- 
tered tin one half of the dough, sprinkle it .with 
one half = of grated cheese, one quarter tea- 
spoonful of nutmeg, paprika and salt, and cover 
these with the other half of the dough. Bake about 
twenty minutes. This is a good luncheon dish. 


SHORTBREAD.—Put one pound of flour, one 
half pound of butter and three quarters pound of 
brown sugar into a bowl and rub the mixture be- 
tween the hands until no lumps of butter or sugar 
remain and it resembles sand or powder. Turn this 
into flat baking pans (preferably square), press it 
down _oerr and firmly; it should be about one 
half inch thick. Bake in a moderate oven until 
light brown and cut into squares immediately. If 
the oven is too hot or the shortbread is left in too 
long, it will be hard. The oven should be not quite 
so hot as for baking biscuits, and the shortbread 
should be baked about twenty minutes. 


MARROWBONE STEW. — Marrowbones can 
be bought for about five cents a pound, and two 
pounds will make a delicious rich stew for six 

eople. Boil the bones for five or six hours. Remove 
he bones from the water they have been boiled in, 
scrape all the fragments of meat that may have 
remained on the outside and remove the marrow 
from the inside of the bones. Now add three pota- 
toes, one small yellow turnip, three onions, one 
carrot, after cutting into small cubes, and one 

uarter cupful of barley. Boil these together with 
the meat scrapings and the marrow for about 
three quarters of an hour in water enough to cover. 
Salt to flavor. Dumplings can be added if desired. 
This stew is rich and wholesome, for the marrow 
| has nutritious qualities. 
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Lickin’ Good 
Ask Billy and that’s the answer you’ll get. 


as enthusiastic but a bit more polite. 
delicious.” 


Sister is just 
She will tell you, ‘‘It is 


And so it is—Wheatena. 


One luscious mouthful of that warm Wheat Cereal and 
you’ll never feel satisfied with any other kind. There is some- 
thing fascinating about Wheatena that you can't describe, 
something different from other foods. 

Perhaps it’s that nutty tang of the winter wheat kernel that 
fairly teases your appetite as the fragrant savor rises from the 
steaming bowl. That tiny ‘‘germ o’ wheat’’ contains the secret 
of strong arms, rosy cheeks and healthy, vigorous youth. 

You’re hungry for it every meal. And really it is as good 
for lunch or dinner as for breakfast. Ask mother to try some of 
our recipes for cakes and puddings. 
You’ll scrape up the last tasty morsel. 

Wheatena is so easily prepared 
too. Only three minutes and it is ready 
for breakfast. 

You'll find Wheatena at the gro- 
cery store—a big yellow package with 
a blue stripe running zig-zag around it. 











The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 

















STAMPED PRICE IS W.L.DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
THAT THE SHOES ARE WORTH THE PRICE PAID” 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


$400 $4-50 $500 $600 $700 & $8.00 
IF oe have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 


oes, a trial will convince you that for style, 
comfort and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 






shoes are equally as good and will give excellent 
satisfaction. The actual value is determined and the 


retail price fixed at the factory before W.L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar- 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price BS $3 $3.50 $4 
aid for them. The retail prices are the same everywhere. 
ey cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 
Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant 
endeavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of 
W. L. Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience 
in making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


President W.L. UGLAS 
SHOE COMPANY, 
157 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON - - MASS. 
re ____ 


For sale by 106 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 
W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from 
factory by mail, Parcel Post charges —— Write 
for Illustrated Catalog showing how to 0 


er by mail. 
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PLAYING 
BETTER 
BASEBALL 


Infielding? 


N baseball the battery may be called the first 
] line of defense, the infield the second line, and 

the outfield the third. The infield—the subject 
of this article—consists of the three basemen and 
the shortstop, although of course the battery also 
has infield duties. 

At the start it may as well be said that it is im- 
possible for any four players to cover perfectly 
the ground assigned to an infield. There are five 
outlets to the outfield, and no one of them can be 
closed without opening some other. The best that 
can be done is to make all the outlets as small as 
possible, and to seal up any two that are particu- 
larly threatened. 

To make the chance of an infield ball’s going 
through to the outfield as small as possible the 
infield in ordinary circumstances plays deep— 
outside the diamond; but when there is a runner 
on third, and less than two out, the infield moves 
in to close field in order to have time, in case of 
necessity, to catch the runner at the plate. 

Ideally, when playing a deep field, the first 
baseman is about eight feet and the second base- 
man twelve feet behind the line drawn from first 
base to second base; the 
shortstop is eight feet and the 
third baseman six feet behind 
a line from second base to 
third base. If the batter is ex- 
pected to hit toward left field, 
the second baseman moves 
closer to second, and the short- 
stop takes a middle position 
between second and third 
base. If the batter is expected 
to hit toward right field, the 
shortstop moves hearer sec- 
ond, and the second baseman 
takes a middle position be- 
tween shortstop and the first 
baseman. 

Individual ability must de- 
termine the depth of the infielder’s position. For 
example, a shortstop who fields clean and throws 
fast can play deeper than another of inferior abil- 
ity. And again, a third baseman who is clever in 
close-field work, but lacks a thoroughly depend- 
able throw, may do better work if he does not play 
very far back. Moreover, you must take account 
of the condition of the field itself, whether it be 
fast or slow. Of course, on a soggy diamond, where 
ground balls travel slowly, everyone has to move 
in nearer the plate. 

When playing close, the infield moves into the 
diamond about eight feet, and, as in the case with 
deep field, three players converge toward the ex- 
pected point of attack. ‘ 


THE FIRST BASEMAN STEADIES THE TEAM 


The first baseman has more put-outs to make 
than any other man on the team and is really the 
moral background of the in- 
field. If he is capable and 
commands the confidence of 
the other infielders, he will 
largely assist in making a 
clever infield; if he has to be 
favored by his team mates, so 
that they worry every time 
about delivering a good throw, 
the result is sure to be erratic 
work. 

In fielding, the first base- 
mah must cover as much 
ground as he ean and yet play 
the bag properly. He has to 
guard the line and yet not 
aliow too great a hole be- 
tween himself and the second 
baseman. Most first basemen play deep and are 
ready to dash in quickly when necessary. The 
base must be covered not only quickly enough to 
receive the throw but also soon enough, if possible, 
to provide a target for the throw. 

In taking throws the first baseman has to con- 
sider principally his feet; the idea is, of course, to 
insure the greatest reach. When a throw is about 
to be made to him, he should stand in front of his 
bag with one foot on either side of it. Then he 
makes a little hop to one side or the other, accord- 
ing to the throw, and at the same time spikes the 
bag with one foot. If the throw is coming straight 
to the bag, he makes his hop just the same, but 
reaches into the diamond instead of to one side or 
the other. In the case of a wild throw, it is better 
to lose the bag and get the throw than to stick to 
the bag and take a chance on missing the ball on 
the reach. Frequently there is time to lose the bag 
and yet get back and make the put-out. 

Sometimes, after losing the bag on a wide throw 
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Fig. 1. A position much 
used by first basemen when 
a runner is on first 


Fig. 2. In this position the first 
baseman is ready to make 
the play on the runner 





or after fielding a grounder, the first baseman 
sees that he will arrive at the base about the 
same time as the runner, and so be in danger of a 
collision. In that case he slides for the bag and 
averts the possibility of a bump. 

Clever footwork round the bag is one of the 
plainest characteristics of a good first baseman. 
But his fielding job is much bigger than that. In 
handling bunts he must be able to come in fast, 
make the pick-up, whirl and throw accurately to 
the player who is covering the base. The usual 
difficulty is in overrunning the ball, not getting 
low enough and not using two hands in making 
the pick-up. Also, he must beware of throwing 
too hard if he is trying-to put out the bunter at 
first. The bag has been covered by the pitcher, 
perhaps, from an awkward angle, and he must 
not be expected to handle a poor throw. If the 
destination of the ball is the plate, the first base- 
man must pick it up with both hands and throw 
or toss it as he continues to run toward the plute. 

When trying to catch foul flies, the first base- 
man’s trouble is usually in judging and in running. 
Practice, of course, improves his ability to do both. 
The first steps count most. He must ‘dig’? when 














READY FOR THE RUNNER AT THIRD 


he starts if he expects to have time for judging 
when he reaches the point where the ball is. 

When a runner is on first, the problem for the 
first baseman is to be where he can reach the 
runner most surely, and yet handle the balls easily 
without the danger of being spiked. Figs. 1 and 2 
illustrate two positions that are much used. 

In Fig. 1 the baseman leaves room for the run- 
ner to pass behind him. He makes his play on the 
runner by pivoting on the left foot as he catches 
the ball, and by putting the ball down quickly to 
the corner of the bag by the left foot. If the runner 
has got behind him before the ball is caught, he 
may ignore him. 

In Fig. 2 the feet are already in position to 
make the play on the runner, and 
the right foot can be lifted in case 
of danger from spikes. The base- 
man faces both the throw and the 
runner, and does not have to shift 
his feet to any great extent; but 
he has to handle throws over and 
round the runner and is in constant 
danger of being blocked away from 
a poor throw from the pitcher. 

In the first position the baseman 
has to do some footwork, but he is in 
a good position to handle the bad 
throws that a pitcher often makes 
in that situation, and he can make 
@ play on the runner or disregard 
him entirely. Inasmuch as the pri- 
mary purpose of the play on the 
runner is not to get him out, but to hold him 
close to the bag, many coaches prefer the first 
position. 

With a runner on, the first baseman always 
assumes his position at the bag (unless, perhaps, 
when there are three men on bases, two out, and 
everyone is trying for the batter); but he starts 
for his regular fielding position forward or back, 
on the piteher’s motion to deliver the ball to the 
plate. He must be always on the alert. Whenever 
the catcher runs to back up third base, the first 
baseman becomes responsible for home plate. He 
also backs up the plate or acts as a guard when- 
ever he can. 

The first baseman has need to cultivate a good 
overhand throw. In practice it is well to throw to 
the different bases a good deal, but always with 
respect to the frequency of those throws in real 
baseball. That beautifal throw from first to third, 

“over the river,” is the delight of 
all first basemen ; but as a matter 
of fact in games they seldom have 
occasion to use it. 


HOW TO PLAY SECOND 
BASE 


Ordinarily, the second baseman 
has more time for both fielding 
and throwing than the other in- 
fielders have. Anything that he 
can stop he should be able to de- 
liver to first. He is a team man 
above all else; he is virtually in 
the centre of the whole group of 
nine players, and his effective- 
ness is determined by his ability 
to codperate with all of them. He 
has to help in more situations, make more assists, 
than any other man on the team. 

It is impossible to set down rules for the exact 
position of a second baseman. When there are no 
runners on bases to bother about, he gives strict 
attention to the batter; he watches the catcher’s 
signals, makes up his mind where the hit is likely 
to come, and plays accordingly, nearer first or 
nearer second. Carelessness is the weak point of 
many a second baseman; he lets the margin of 
time in his favor lead him into slipshod habits. 
First of all he must “look alive,” get on his toes, 
not his heels. In throwing to first base the alarm- 
ing tendency is to “slice” the throw—not to follow 
through far enough. He should guard against that 
by concentrating on the objective point and by 
taking care to follow through on every throw. 

Fly balls are no small part of the second base- 
man’s trials. He is called upon to handle many in 
a season of play. His especial fiy balls, however, 
are back on the outskirt of the diamond rather 
than forward. The first and the third baseman are 
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in admirable positions to handle anything that is 
likely to fall forward of an imaginary are running 
from first to third base and including the pitching 
box. The second baseman and the shortstop are 
best able to take care of anything that is of a 
“Texas-leaguer” variety. But both of those players 
must remember that in going out after fly balls 
way should always be made for an outfielder com- 
ing in who calls out that he will make the catch. 
The outfielder faces the diamond and has the 
right of way. 

In taking the throw from the catcher the second 
baseman must be at the bag in plenty of time and 
have the edge of it spiked with one foot or the 
other. Generally in going from close field to cover 
he spikes the bag with his 
left foot, as shown in Fig. 3. 
In going from deep field he 
spikes it with his right foot, 
as shown in Fig. 4. 

When he receives the throw 
he must grip the ball in both 
hands, put it down to the foot, 
and let the runner slide into 
it. If he tries to tag a man 
who is making a foot-first 
slide, he may miss him, or 
the ball may be accidentally 
kicked out of his hands. The 
rule is: let the runner tag 
himself. 

In double plays the second 
baseman takes all throws from the third-base side 
of the diamond. He spikes the bag with his right 
foot and makes his throw to first an overhand 
throw, in order to prevent the runner from block- 
ing him. 

Either the second baseman or the shortstop 
must establish the connection between the out- 
field and the plate. On long rolling hits an out- 
fielder needs a relay. The shortstop or the second 
baseman furnishes the link. Either goes back in 
such a case and is in position to keep the ball 
moving on its return trip to the plate or to third 
base. 

The second baseman, like the first baseman, has 
duties of covering and of acting as a guard. For 
example, if the pitcher is fielding a bunt, the 
second baseman must be on the spot behind the 
first baseman to save a careless throw. He gets 
behind first to act as a guard whenever he can. 


THE SHORTSTOP LEADS A JOLLY LIFE 

The shortstop is not less of a machine unit than 
the second baseman. Wedged into the diamond at 
the most likely point of the 
enemies’ attack, he has a jolly 
time of it. He must have plenty 
of dash, no end of good nature, 
and be a fighter to the finish. 
A good shortstop is a treasure, 
for he is so situated that his 
good example puts life into 
the whole team. 

The shortstop’s deep-field 
position is as deep as his arm 
will allow. Some of the best 
professionals play as deep as 
fifteen feet behind the line 
between second and third, 
and yet their throw is so quick 
and sure that they can nip 
the runner at first. A shortstop should determine 
the question by trying himself out in practice. 

As stated above, the position along the line be- 
tween second and third is toward the expected 
point of attack ; but, other things being equal, the 
shortstop should allow himself more room to his 
left, for he can make an assist to first in that direc- 
tion more easily and quickly than in the opposite 
direction. 

The most prevalent fault of fielding the short- 
stop position is a result of the quick action re- 
quired—the effort to get the ball away before it is 
really fielded. The shortstop often fails to keep 
down to a ball; he straightens up for the throw 
before the ball is really in hand, and consequently 
he fumbles. The most successful shortstops are 
usually those players who are “built close to the 
ground.” 

The shortstop’s throw is generally an under- 
hand shoot, without the slightest constriction of 








LET THE RUNNER TAG HIMSELF 








Fig. 3. In going from close field to 
cover, the second baseman spikes 
the bag with his left foot 





Fig. 4. In going from deep field to 
cover, the second baseman spikes 
the bag with his right foot 





movement. He must take care that he keep the 
ball away from himself. The ball must be fielded 
and thrown in one movement and followed through. 
Most bad throws from shortstop to first are the 
result of not following threugh. 

The “inside” game of the shortstop greatly re- 
sembles that of the second baseman. His action 
overlaps into the territory of both second and 
third baseman. In taking throws at second from 
the catcher or the pitcher, he manages to reach 
the base at the same time the ball reaches it. But 
he must never overrun the base, except to get a 
bad throw. The correct position is to get astraddle 
the bag, ready to put the ball down, tightly gripped 
in both hands, to meet the slide. 

The shortstop must remember that his fly balls 
are those away from the diamond, rather than in 
it; but any outfielder, calling for it, has the right 
of way. On throws from the near outfield to the 

late the ball had better go in on the bounce t: 
insure its arriving at the proper height. 

One function of the shortstop that is all his ow: 
is getting on the outfield side and in the neig! 
borhood of either second or third base on a long 
throw to either of those points from the outfield. 
If the throw is perfect, he lets the baseman take 
the ball; if the throw is wide, he stops it ani 
makes an assist to the base, often in plenty of 
time to catch the runner. 


THIRD IS NO PLACE FOR A FAT BOY 

Third base is a troublesome corner; it is very 
easy to play the position badly. On account of the 
speed of the ball driven to that point some bril- 
liant work is accomplished there, but many errors 
are made. The principal qualifications of a good 
third-base player are nerve enough and quickness 
of movement enough to stop bullet-like drives 
and an ability to handle slow-rolling bunts. 

The radius of the third-base position is much 
smaller than that of any of 
the other infielders. A third 
baseman must not play deep 
for fear of the bunt; he must 
not play too close for fear he 
will be unable to handle the 
hard-hit balls; he must not 
play wide, for he must guard 
the line. 

The initial position is any- 
where from six feet behind 
the line between third and 
second to eight feet in front 
and not more than eight feet 
from the bag toward second. 
But from that restricted posi- 
tion the third baseman does 
a surprising amount of work—principally forward, 
cutting in toward the piteher’s box. 

Almost every ball of a slow-rolling variety on 
that side of the diamond is handled by the third 
baseman. He cuts in ahead of the shortstop repeat- 
edly, for he can make a quicker assist. He is up 
forward on every bunt to that side and yet must 
be ready to stop a swift liner. A third baseman 
must be an instinctive ball player and as quick as 
instinct. To offset the demand for quickness in 
getting into action, he has more time to make his 
throw to first than the shortstop. If he throws 
poorly, it is usually his own fault. 

In taking throws at the bag the third baseman 
spikes the bag with his right foot and pivots 
whichever way he must to put the ball down for 
the runner to slide into it. The great knack is in 
finding the bag quickly and without looking for 
it, the whole attention being given to making the 
play. To do that the third baseman must have 
the bag distinctly in his mind’s eye whenever he 
anticipates that he will be called upon to cover up. 

Like the first baseman, the third baseman has 
to handle many foul flies and 
infield flies in the front of the 
diamond. On high infield flies 
the third baseman should 
cover a territory that includes 
the pitcher’s box and every- 
thing that the catcher is not 
responsible for. The pitcher 
is not the man to take those 
flies, although he is nearer to 
them than the third baseman. 
The pitcher is not primarily a 
fly catcher, and is seldom able 
to judge them as correctly as 
an infielder. 

The pitcher’s infield duties 
are mainly in handling bunts, 
backing up bases and covering first base or the 
plate under unusual conditions; he is not properly 
an infielder in the matter of grounders. Quite fre- 
quently a pitcher becomes ambitious, and goes out 
of his way for a fast grounder and bungles it. Often 
enough the shortstop or the second baseman could 
have handled the ball perfectly, if he had had 
the chance. The pitcher is, however, directly in the 
second-base groove, and must try for everything 
that goes directly through the box. 

A pitcher has many bunts to field, and must 
plan to be ready for them. But he usually knows 
when a bunt is coming, and so the stage is set in 
his favor. But some pitchers have the bad fault of 
finishing their delivery Off balance and in an awk- 
ward position to get after a dribble. If a pitcher 
has that fault, he should correct it. 
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A TREE COUSIN OF THE 
CHAMELEON 


E usually think of protective coloring as 
belonging to birds, beasts and fishes. But 
some members of the plant world also use 
the same methods of hiding themselves. One of 
the most curious is the way of the witch-hazel. 
There is no tree that sprouts more vigorously 
from the stump than does this squirmy mass of 
wood. Normally, the witch-hazel is a bunch of 
crooked trunks that looks like a cuttlefish. But 
among young maple saplings it grows with a single 
trunk, straight as the maples round it, and 1o0t 
only with approximately the same color of bark 
but also with the same texture. Among young ved 
oaks it has a harder, shinier, glossier bark tha it 
has when it grows among maples. In a stand of 
beeches it has the mottled young beech bark. 
In any of those growths you do not readily ()s- 
tinguish it from the young of the dominant variety 
of trees. You tell it easily enough when you scr 
tinize it; but it does not stand out and attract your 
attention as an alien among its neighbors. 
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Soldiers call them the 


* Lucky Dog "a ae 
Sport Goods ae . 


One secret of better base- as ¥ 
ball is in using better base- 
ball goods—here they are. 


bat 50 
a, 





Dp? you know why the American boys turned ~ 
the tide that won the war? It was not that 
they were trained soldiers—for they were not— 
but they were trained in alertness, in team work 
and quickness of judgment; in accuracy of 
aim and in that sense—whatever you call it 
—that anticipates what the other fellow is go- 
ing to do and does it first. They had all kinds 
of courage. They knew no fear, and they 
wouldn’t be beaten. It was the old baseball 
spirit adapted toa new use. The preparation 
for this war had been going on for years on 
every “diamond,” “gridiron,” school ground, and 
in vacant lots and back yards all over America. 


All of these qual- 
ities that helped 
to win the war 
will help anyone 
to win in peace- 
ful pursuits. 
With the world’s 
new appreciation 
of sports, D & M 
Sport Goods 
should be of 
greater service 
than ever. The 
goods shown 
here are just a 
few of the good 
things in the new 
D & M line. 


We furnish every- 
thing for sports 
and the quality al- 
ways exceeds the 
price. If you would 
do better business, 
sell more goods, 
accomplish more 
work, excel in 
your profession or 
lead your class in 
school, take some 
time for sports. 
And if you would 
like to play bet- 
ter baseball you 
should have our 
new edition of 





Official Rules for Baseball and Tennis 


There’s a copy of these Rules and a new Catalogue 
Free for every man, boy or girl who will send for them. 


This Catalogue is of exceeding interest—one of the best 
we ever published. Find the article you want and if 
your dealer hasn’t it send to us—but ask him first. 


\ : 
GY [ae =THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 
») ’ Dept. C, PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is 0 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to = address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, an 
countries. Entered at the Post 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


3.00 to foreign 
ffice, Boston, 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Pnail, should be b Post’ office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
theenvelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
papers which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your a is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





FATIGUE AND ITS DANGERS 


ATIGUE is a danger signal; if persist- 
ently ignored, it may lead to many 
kinds of serious trouble. It is neces- 
sary to differentiate, however, between 
what may be called normal tiredness 
and fatigue. We all get tired every day 

of our lives unless we are shirkers. The secret of 
efficiency is to learn to economize our outlay of 
strength so that we get the utmost return for it in 
good work without crossing the line of exhaustion 
or even of unpleasant fatigue. 

It has been said that it is a good thing to rise from 
the table hungry. It may certainly be said that it 
is proper to leave off work while we still feel that 
we could do a little more without hurting our- 
selves. We all know that we do our best work 
when we are fresh; that one hour in the morning 
is often worth three in the afternoon. The lesson 
contained in that knowledge is valuable; we are 
wise if we quickly apply it to life. By carefully 
alternating work and rest we can keep ourselves 
to a great extent always fresh, and in that way 
we can accomplish much more work than can the 
chronic driver who continually breaks into, his re- 
serve capital of force. : 

The danger of fatigue is that it generates a 
poison that passes into the circulatory system; 
the problem is how to get the proper amount of 
work out of ourselves up to the point of healthy 
tiredness and short of producing what physicians 
call the “ fatigue toxins.” One thing to avoid is 
monotony. A change in the character of work will 
often do as much good as a change from work to 
play. We never really stop work, however, until 
we go to sleep. Avoiding fatigue is especially nec- 
essary in the case of children. To do away with 
monotony the rule should be alternate periods of 
real study and of real play. That will keep the 
children fresh and interested instead of inert and 
bored. $ 

Many persons, especially in the rush of big 
cities, get into the way of masking their- fatigue by 
using stimulants; with a cup of tea or coffee they 
whip themselves up to the extra hour or two of 
effort that causes overfatigue. The lives that some 
workers lead are so exacting that it would seem 
cruel to deny them that relief, but they would be 
wise to substitute for the tea or coffee—or, very 
much worse, alcohol—slowly sipped hot milk, or 
malted milk. In that way they would get the relief 
and the rest without the danger. 
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AN ADVENTUROUS SPIRIT 


OU might jest as well lay off your things, 
Sarah Wheeler, for I shan’t let you go 
till I’ve heard everything about Clare 
and the children and your whole visit,” 
Tryphena Clapp declared. 

“But it’s almost your dinner time, 
Tryphena. I can smell things cooking now,” her 
friend protested. 

“Dinner can wait. I can have dinner any day in 
the year, but it ain’t once in a cat’s age I hear 
anything really fresh and new,” Tryphena de- 
clared recklessly. “I’d ask you to have some, but 
it’s only boiled dinner, and I’d be ashamed to 
after the way you’ve been living off the fat of the 
land for the last six weeks.” 

“I was going to invite myself whether or no, if 
you didn’t ask me pretty soon,” Sarah retorted. 
“Truth to tell, ’twas half the smell of the dinner 
that pulled me in. I haven’t had @ real filling meal 
in ever so long!” 

“The smell of boiled dinner! Sarah Wheeler, 
what in the world do you mean?” 

“What I said. I suppose I have been living off 
the fat of the land, if you’ve a mind to call it so, 
but I don’t feel as if I’d had a satisfying meal 
since I left home. I might as well tell you—I’vé 
got to tell somebody. ; 

**You see, Clare always was one that admired to 
try new things, and the war’s given her the biggest 
opportunity of her life. It ain’t enough to try 
everything recommended by the food authorities; 
no one with Clare’s adventurous mind is ever con- 
tent with trying out what other folks have done. 
Clare’s bent on beating the food people at their 
own game—inventing new dishes faster’n they can. 
And I tell you frankly, Tryphena; my-stomach’s 
done enough experimenting to last the rest of my 
life. Once in a while something of Clare’s inven- 
tion would turn out real tasty, but you needn't 
think we ever had another chance at it if it did. 
Clare’s business was experimenting—not, as she 
said, humoring the palate.” 

“How did Willis and the children take it?” Try- 
phena asked. 

“Well, you know Willis always was easy-going 
and lets Clare do pretty much as she pleases. But 
I noticed he was likely to be kept downtown at 
dinner time pretty often. And Dick and Gladys 
seemed to take it all as a joke, like him; besides, 
they filled up on apples after school. But little 
Emily Louise was different. One day, when Clare 
gave us a queer kind of curry instead of Saturday 
baked beans. Emily Louise had a crying spell and 
Said she was hungry. Willis said she was a rever- 
sion to type. : 

“T’ve thought a heap about little Emily Louise 
since I come back. I’m going to see if I can’t have 





























her up for a long visit this summer and give her 
baked beans every Saturday and fish cakes Sun- 
day morning. 1 have a feeling that we’d take a 
heap of comfort together, Emily Louise and 1.” 
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IN THE HANYANG IRONWORKS 


HINA’S enormous population, in the grip of 
C a conflict between ancient and modern cus- 

toms, is moving slowly toward a new order 
of things. The modern Chinese mind is looking 
toward the west for light, but it is still influenced 
and shackled by age-old customs and thought. 

Even in the big Hanyang ironworks, which is 
by far the greatest of all Hankow industrial estab- 
lishments, says Mr. Walter E. Wey! in Harper's, 
you notice a skepticism in regard to the value of 
modern industry. True, there are admirable ma- 
chine tools and giant cranes and furnaces in this 
vast establishment, and the manager and his as- 
sistants are experts in metallurgy. Here, too, how- 
ever, there is a medixval waste of labor. In this 
industrial army, as in the host of Xerxes, a thou- 
sand men count for nothing. It is a sobering, even 
a tragic, sight to watch, hour after hour, the inter- 
minable lines of sweating, overstrained coolies 
loading the coke from the river boats and carrying 
it on their shoulders to the furnace. The intense 
labor is enervating, devitalizing and useless; 
modern machinery would do the work more effi- 
ciently. These men earn less than fifteen cents a 
day in our money, but the work costs from five to 
ten times as much as in an American mill where 
wages are twenty times as high. 

I took tea with the capable and hospitable man- 
ager of the Hanyang iron and steel works, and 
in the course of our conversation this Chinese 
engineer, who had received his training in an 
American university, revealed to me some of the 
difficulties against which industry in China has 
to contend. It was the history of a rigid and con- 
fident conservatism, a preference for the old, 
unscientific attitude toward business. The mana- 
ger told me many stories that show how ignorance 
obstructs Chinese progress at every point. 

One story he did not tell me. It is an account of 
these very Hanyang works. I discovered it later 
by accident in an official report of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs. His Excellency, Chang Chih- 
Tung, earnestly advocated the establishment of 
the works and deemed industries the most certain 
means of bringing prosperity to his country. Iron 
he knew to be an essential for the country ; and so 
when he was viceroy of Canton he decided to open 
ironworks. He sent an order to England for an 
iron-smelting plant. The manufacturers called for 
a sample of the ore it was to work. The viceroy de- 
clined to send a sample. They explained that there 
were two varieties of ore, which needed different 
plants. His Excellency kept to his point, “Send a 
plant.” Eventually the manufacturers sent a plant 
suitable for the more common form of ore, but 
pointed out that it might be useless for the ore 
that the viceroy expected to smelt. 

Chang Chih-Tung’s reason for refusing to send 
the samples as requested was that he had discov- 
ered no ore; he merejy had taken for granted that 
he would be able to discover some. Before the 
smelting plant arrived His Excellency was trans- 
ferred from Canton to Hankow, and he ordered 
the plant to follow. He was so far lucky that an 
immense supply of good-quality ore was found 
below Hankow, and, after many troubles, an 
equally good coal mine was found above. But for 
years the business languished, and eventually the 
old plant had to be scrapped and anew one sub- 
stituted. If the viceroy had not been transferred 
from Canton the expensive machinery would have 
been as valueless as,an ice plant in Greenland. 
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THE TIMEKEEPING CRICKET 


ANY insects have an instinct for cadence. 

They sing their high-pitched little songs in 

unison with a marvelous rhythm. In the 

case of the field cricket the temperature of the air 

plays an important part in determining the tempo 
of its song. 

An individual cricket, says a writer in the Amer- 
ican Naturalist, chirps with no great regularity 
when he is by himself, and his chirping is intermit- 
tent, especially in the daytime. At night, however, 
when great numbers of crickets are chirping, the 
regularity is astonishing; you hear all the crickets 
in a field chirping synchronously, keeping time as 
if led by the wand of a conductor. The resting spell 
of individual crickets you cannot, of course, dis- 
tinguish; but when they begin again they not 
only follow the same tempo but also come in an 
exactly the same beat as the other crickets in the 
field. The crickets in the adjoining field make the 
same number of chirps in a minute, but almost 
always follow a different beat—as you may easily 
perceive by listening. 

The frequency of the chirping seems to be en- 
tirely determined by the temperature; in fact, it is 
possible to compute the temperature by counting 
the number of chirps a minute. At sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit the rate is eighty a minute. At seventy, 
the rate is one hundred and twenty—a change of 
four chirps a minute for each change of one de- 
gree. When the temperature falls below fifty de- 
grees the cricket has no energy to waste in music, 
and chirps only forty times a minute. 
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“AS YOU WERE!” 


CERTAIN Irish sergeant, according to Facts 
J and Fancies, was exceedingly wroth when 
he discovered that one of his men had paid 
avisit to the regimental barber and had come back 
without his moustache. 
“Private Jones,” he roared, ‘“‘who on earth gave 
yez permission to have that moustache cut off?” 
“No one,” answered Jones, unconcernedly; “I 
thought it would improve my appearance.” 
“Improve your appearance wid a face like 
yours!” bawled the enraged sergeant. “If yez 
don’t have it on again at the afternoon parade 
to-day, there’ll be trouble!” 
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A CONCLUSIVE TEST 


ss AS the war made much difference to you?” 
asked the new servant who had been en- 
gaged in an English household. 

“The missus said we’d got to economize, so 
we’ve ’ad margarine with meals in the kitchen,” 
replied the old cook. 

“Doesn’t she have it, then?” 

“Not ’er! She says as ’ow it doesn’t suit ’er 
digestion. But there ain’t nothing wrong with ’er 
digestion. We know that, for we often sends ’er up 
margarine, and ’ave butter ourselves.” 
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15c a Day 


If Fed Exclusively on Quaker Oats 





$18 a Day 


If Fed Exclusively on Lobster 





$8 a Day 


If Fed Exclusively on Oysters 


$1.80 a Day 





If Fed Exclusively on Fish 





$1.71 a Day 


If Fed Exclusively on Veal Cutlets 





$1.23 a Day 


If Fed Excl 
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What It 
Costs 
To Feed a Man 


The average man’s food need 
is about 3,000 calories daily. 


The calorie is the energy unit 
by which we measure food. 


In Quaker Oats those calo- 
ries cost only 5 cents per 1,000. 
In lobster they cost $6 per 
1,000. 


Here is what they cost, at 
this writing, in some necessary 
foods: 





Cost of 3000 Calories 


In Quaker Oats . ‘ a $0.15 
In Round Steak . ‘ ‘ 1.23 
In Veal Cutlets . * ‘. 1.71 
In Salt Codfish . . . 2.34 
In Fresh Fish ‘ ° = 1.80 
In Canned Peas . . ° 1.62 
In Hen’s Eggs > 6 ‘ 2.10 
In Broiled Chicken e ' 3.30 











That means that meats, eggs and 
fish, on the average, cost ten times 
Quaker Oats for the same energy 
units. 


It means that ten breakfasts of 
Quaker Oats cost no more than one 
average meat breakfast. 


It means that each 32-cent package 
served in place of such foods saves 
about $3. 


Quaker Oats, also, means better 
nutrition. The oat is almost a com- 
plete food. It is close to the ideal 
food. 


It is considered by food experts 
the greatest food that grows. 


One should not, of course, eat any 
one food exclusively. Nature calls for 
variety. 


But there is every reason why 
Quaker Oats should be the basic 
breakfast. 


Most other foods cost many times 
as much, and no other food is com- 
parable. 


Quaker 
Oats _ 


Just Queen Oats 


We flake queen grains only for Quaker 
Oats— just the big, rich, flavory oats. We 
get but ten pounds from a bushel. 

Thus we get a superlative flavor, which 
has made this brand famous nearly all the 
world over. 


When such oat flakes cost no extra price 
you should get them. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with 
Removable Cover 

(3030) 




















